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It is difficult to express the mixed feelings 
with which I address you, this afternoon. 
Firstly, there is the feeling of pride that your 
Council should consider that an _ obscure 
general practitioner is a fit and proper person 
to invade this stronghold of learning. To 
return after a long absence to one’s Alma 
Mater is always something of a thrill, but to 
be greeted so warmly, whilst encouraging, is 
also somewhat disturbing, raising fears that 
one will not be sufficient unto the occasion. 

I trust you have not come here to-day hoping 
to hear a scientific discourse, as nothing could 
be further from my intention. I have no 
illusions about myself, being first, and last, 
and all the time a general practitioner—a very 
ordinary portion of that part of the profession 
often described as its backbone: I think 
probably one of the more distal and undistin- 
guished coccygeal vertebrae. One comforting 
thought is that the “G.P.” is the supreme 
court of appeal. It is he who must apply to 
the animal methods elaborated in the labor- 
atory. More than that, it is he, mostly, who 
directs the research workers and without the 
co-operation of the field worker the scientist 
would be as a potter without clay. As you will 
be aware, the importance of an adequate supply 
of fully trained veterinary surgeons has been 
greatly emphasised by the recently published 
report of a joint Departmental Committee which 
centred its deliberations on what it describes 
as “ The National Need of Securing the Health 
of Farm Animals,” and stressed the necessity 
for the right sort of man for the attack on 
animal disease and the maintenance of animal 


health, with cattle as the main target of 
attention. I cannot help but think that it is 
because the general practitioner has _ been 
recognised to be of such public importance 


that your Council has invited me here to-day. 


*Presented at the annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Metropolitan Division, N.V.M.A., 
held in Edinburgh, February 15th, 1939. 


Your Secretary suggested that the title of 
this paper should be “Some Experiences in 
Cattle Practice,” but I felt that if I included 
the farm horse it would lend a little more 
variety and interest to this talk. One’s great- 
est difficulty has been how to condense a wealth 
of vague experience into a talk which would 
be sufficiently short and yet contain enough 
detail to maintain your interest and promote 
discussion. 

We have all experienced the enthusiasms, 
mistakes and inexperience of youth, but alas, 
that physical state is soon overcome; I am 
afraid, however, the mistakes still occur later 
in life, though we may possibly acquire tech- 
nique of bluffing or glossing over them. It is 
nevertheless, disconcerting to the new graduate 
to be told by the animal owner, “ Oh, you are 
much too young to know how to treat my cow.” 
There may be a great deal of truth in this 


though it would never do to admit it to the 
client. Probably the truth often is that the 


newly-fledged is too inexperienced to make an 
accurate diagnosis and therefore he is unable 
to give a reasonably accurate = prognosis, 
Treatment I regard as secondary in importance 
in any case, With an accurate diagnosis, 
treatment becomes relatively easy or else hope- 
less. Naturally experience only comes with 
advancing age and here again occurs a peculiar 
phenomenon, With ripening experience the 
general practitioner finds possibly less difficulty 
in diagnosis, though every now and then some- 
thing crops up which baffles him, but he is apt 
to allow himself to get out of touch with 
advancing knowledge and methods to such an 
extent as to invite the younger generation to 
dub him “an old fogey.” It is not easy for 
the busy country practitioner to afford the 
time to attend refresher courses and congresses 
but there is no excuse whatever for the man 
who steadfastly refuses to benefit from contacts 
with his brother professionals at a gathering 
such as this, 
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Probably it would be better, in order to 
introduce some sort of order into this talk, to 
group my observations into two main headings 
—(1) Surgery, and (2) Medicine, including 
Preventive Medicine—bearing in mind that I 
shall confine my remarks to the larger farm 
animals, 


SURGERY 

The problem of restraint of our patients has 
always to be considered before we proceed to 
any operation, however trivial. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the merits and demerits of 
various methods but I would like to introduce 
you to a method which I think will be strange 
to most if not all of you. It was one which 
was invented by my father some 50 years ago, 
which he used all his active life and which 
I have continued to use, It was primarily 
intended for use in castrating colts but I have 
found it particularly serviceable for casting 
horses and cattle of all ages and sizes, from 
a Shetland pony yearling to a 25 ewt. Friesian 
bull, especially for operations in the abdominal 
and inguinal regions and for rolling cows with 
torsion of the uterus. Its great advantage is 
that all four legs of the patient are under 
control and, as the animal cannot arch the back, 
there is no risk of injury to the vertebrae. 

{At this point Mr. Mitchell demonstrated a 
strong surcingle which carried on each side 
a double steel ring. It was explained that a 
noose of rope was put on the fore pastern and 
the full end of the rope carried through the 
lower ring on the belt, round the hind pastern 
and outwards through the upper ring: a 
separate rope for each side of the animal. Pull- 
ing on both ropes drew all four legs up to the 
animal’s sides. ] 


As you know, the great trouble in post- 
operative treatment is the care of the wound. 
Whilst it may be transgressing all the accepted 
canons of good surgery, I say it is impossible 
in farm practice except in certain selected 
sites, where bandages can be applied, to main- 
tain operation wounds in an aseptic condition. 
Having accepted this dictum, and as a result of 
the prevalence of sepsis, I long ago gave up the 
practice of suturing wounds, either surgical or 
accidental, excepting when it was found neces- 
sary to pack the wound to contro] haemorrhage. 


To expect the average farm worker to dress 
a wound as one would do it oneself is, on the 
face of it, ridiculous. Fortunately, most farms 
are equipped with water on tap and a length 
of hosepipe, and wounds can be cleansed very 
adequately by a fairly vigorous application of 
tap water. Some form of dusting powder or 
simply oleaginous antiseptic dressing to be 
applied after all scabs and exudations have 
been squirted away, completes the dressing. 
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I find that wounds, left unsutured and dressed 
in this way, heal more quickly and with less 
scar tissue and deformity than those where 
more text-book methods are attempted. 

I wonder how many of you have attempted 
the cure of canker of the horse’s foot with a 
mixture of wood tar and strong nitric acid. 
With all due deference to the surgical teaching 
in this College, I consider that the method 
of treatment first made known generally to 
the profession in this country, I think by Mr. 
J. R. Barker, of Hereford, is of more value 
to the general practitioner than the more truly 
surgical method practised in Edinburgh, of 
excising all diseased matrices. Mr, Barker's 
paper was published in the Veterinary Record 
of February 4th, 1924 (4. 6. 115-117), and, as 
I remember it, was a masterly description of the 
technique of this somewhat messy but very 
successful method of treatment. For a number 
of years I kept a careful record of all the 
cases treated and out of some 60 horses treated, 
involving an average of at least two feet per 
horse, only four were not completely cured. 
The great advantages of the method are that 
the animal carries on with his normal work 
from beginning to end and all dressings can be 
done by oneself at the farm, as they require 
to be dressed only once weekly, Recently in 
the Veterinary Record I saw a brief reference 
to the use of trichloracetic acid in strong 
solution for this condition. I have not tried it 
but would welcome any first-hand information 
on its use. 

Now that I am in a position to ask questions, 
and the gathering is such a blending of prac- 
tical and scientific experience and knowledge, 
I would be obliged if someone can explain why, 
out of every 100 colts or so, castrated in 
identical fashion, one or two persist in bleeding 
to such an alarming extent that the scrotum 
has to be plugged. In this connection I might 
add that there is one farm where I cut colts 
every year, where as least one out of every 
three colts bleeds copiously. This has happened 
for the last 16 years and seems to have no 
relation to breeding. Can it be some peculiar 
quality in the spring vegetation? 

A year or two ago I had two cases of intra- 
pelvic abscess formation in mares, They are 
the only cases of the kind which I have met 
and I begin to think that the condition is com- 
paratively rare. The first was a farmer's 
milk pony mare, non-pregnant, which went out 
apparently normal one morning, but returned 
in what appeared to the owner to be abdominal 
pain, She persisted in lying quite quietly on 
the middle of her back with all four legs flexed 
quite loosely. Rectal and vaginal examination 
revealed a tense fluctuating swelling occupying 
the whole of the roof of the pelvic cavity, of 
such a size as almost to prevent the hand from 
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passing forward to the os uteri. Catheterisation 
eliminated the possibility of the swelling being 
a displaced and distended bladder and so an 
incision several inches long was made through 
the roof of the vagina. About half a gallon of 
pus escaped to the outside via the vulva. 
Irrigation revealed the cavity to have been 
opened to its limits and recovery was rapid. 

The second case was in a 24-year-old Clydes- 
dale filly noticed by the owner in the evening 
to be standing constantly in the position of 
micturition, She was brought into a box with 
the floor specially cleansed out and sawdusted 
so that the evacuations could be observed. 
Nothing happened by the following morning and 
I was called. Rectal and vaginal examination 
revealed a huge firm swelling about the size 
of a fully inflated football occupying the right 
upper wall of the pelvis. The bladder could 
not be located but by passing the catheter I 
obtained a pailful of urine without diminishing 
the size or consistency of the swelling. Defaec- 
ation was impossible, The catheter was passed 
the same evening and the following morning, 
when the swelling was found to be fluctuating. 
A trochar passed into it from the vagina 
obtained pus and the abscess was then incised, 
again with the escape of pints of pus from the 
vulva. More after-treatment in irrigating this 
cavity was necessary than in the first case as 
it was more irregular in shape and contained 
a good deal of necrotic material. One had 
more fears in this case as the external iliac 
lymph gland was found to be as large as a 
grape-fruit and appeared to be in danger of 
being overwhelmed. In both these cases once 
the mechanical obstruction was _ removed, 
defaecation and micturition took place 
normally. 

While on the subject of mechanical inter- 
ference with bowel function one could, of 
course, cite many instances of peculiar and 
unusual obstruction, but I will mention only 
two as being of more than usual interest. 

The first was in a four-year-old Clydesdale 
mare and occurred only last summer. She was 
suffering from sub-acute pain such as one 
associates with slight tympany of the large 
colon which one often meets in dairy farm 
horses, getting as they do varied diets, often 
including rye, rye-grass and tares as well as 
pasture grass and oats. An hour or so after 
dosing her for this kind of colic and not being 
rewarded with flatus, I made a rectal explor- 
ation and found, about 18 inches from the anus, 
that the lumen of the rectum was occluded by 
what as far as one could tell was a twist, much 
the same as that felt in the vagina of a cow 
suffering from torsion of the uterus. Only one 
finger could be got over the ridge formed and 
impacted faeces in abundance could be felt. 
Enemata gave no relief and treatment for the 
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night concluded with a large dose of common 
salt in water per stomach tube. Next morning 
the mare was normal and the offending “ twist” 
had disappeared. Fourteen days later I was 
again called to the mare with the report that 
she had passed no faeces since the previous 
day. Once again there was sub-acute pain and 
the “twist” had reappeared. For four days 
treatment as on the first occasion was carried 
out with no result, and as it was apparent that 
the mare would die, she was slaughtered. On 
opening the belly in the middle line the first 
thing to reveal itself was a huge oval shiny 
swelling about 24 by 2 feet in size, which on the 
release of abdominal pressure, burst and 
spilled its contents of foul-smelling pus over 
the floor, Examination showed this to be the 
left horn of the uterus, the wall of which was 
about 2 inches thick and gangrenous. 

Apparently the distended uterus had gradu- 
ally sagged down to the floor of the abdomen 
and stretched the opposite broad ligament 
across the rectum in such a way as to have the 
same effect as of cutting off the flow of a water 
pipe by standing on it. The only unanswered 
and probably unanswerable question is, how 
did the obstruction disappear after the first 
bout of colicky pain? 

Once before, some years ago, I encountered 
a similar rectal occlusion in a mare but she 
was in extremis when I attended her for the 
first time and no opportunity was afforded to 
make a post-mortem examination, but in view 
of the findings in the case just described I am 
convinced that she too probably suffered from 
pyometra with the same effect. Perhaps this 
complication is more common than one suspects. 

The other case was that of a cow, a pedigree 
Jersey, which, at first diagnosed to be suffering 
from simple impaction of the rumen, two days 
later developed septic peritonitis. This in 
itself is not unusual as the result of traumatism 
but the thing which caused the traumatism was 
almost unbelievable. It was a butcher’s hook 
such as is used for hanging up offals. I men- 
tion this unusual object because I remember 
reading an account some years ago of litigation 
to recover a very large sum of money from an 
insurance company which refused to pay the 
amount insured on a Friesian bull which had 
died from traumatic peritonitis, on the ground 
that the penetrating object—a piece of metal 
rod almost 2 feet in length—could not have 
been swallowed by the animal without human 
assistance. How much more easily could this 
bull, some three to three-and-a-half times the 
size of my unfortunate Jersey cow, swallow a 
comparatively straight rod than an “S” hook 
with its projecting points! 

It has occurred to me that possibly these 
cases should more properly come under the 
heading of medicine. 
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However, whilst dealing with the surgical 
aspect of my rambling remarks, I suppose it 
would be fitting to interpolate what little I 
have to say on the subject of obstetrics, 


I imagine that in dairy practice more time 
is spent in dealing with abnormalities of the 
genital organs than with any other diseased 
condition, I wonder if anyone present will 
support my theory that 99 per cent, or more 
of dystokia and foetal mal-presentation is due 
to Br. abortus infection? I am convinced of 
this as the result of observations in several 
herds in which abortion eradication was under- 
taken, and, once achieved, has been maintained 
by regular agglutination tests, In these herds 
before any control was adopted abortion was 
common and mal-presentation of the foetus and 
consequent dystokia, even in apparently full- 
time parturitions, was frequent. During the 
last five years, when they have been free from 
abortion, out of a total of some 250 cows and 
heifers calving each year, I have had only one 
case of dystokia, and that was a heifer with 
torsion of the uterus. These figures cover 
various breeds—Ayrshire, Shorthorn, Friesians, 
crosses of these breeds and Jerseys—all in 
herds which feed heavily for high yields. 


Similarly, of course, in these herds the 
incidence of sterility is reduced almost -to 
vanishing point, not to mention the unpleasant 
condition of retained afterbirth. Having men- 
tioned this ubiquitous sequel of uterine infec- 
tion, might I suggest for the benefit of recent 
graduates and students present, that the 
removal of the foetal membranes is not a job 
which, of necessity, must be completed at one 
visit. I would rather leave the whole of the 
membranes in situ than forcibly tear away the 
majority, leaving a portion in the tip of one 
cornu, with consequent putrefaction and at 
best a chronic catarrhal metritis with loss of 
condition and probable sterility. I may be 
fortunate, but acute metritis in my practice 
occurs but rarely, though I remember in my 
earlier days when the douching pump was one 
of the main articles of equipment, it was com- 
paratively common, It was not until one gave 
up uterine douching and used discrimination in 
the manipulative removal of foetal membranes 
that the incidence of this disease was reduced. 
One finds nowadays that it practically only 
oecurs in the cow or heifer which, if I might 
so describe it, aborts slowly, i.e., opens up the 
os uteri, allowing infection to get.in for a day 
or two before labour begins. 


Have any of you ever estimated the financial 
loss Sustained by the dairy farmer as the result 
of a good cow aborting, say at six to seven 
months? This question was once put to me by 
Mr. T. Wilkinson, M.r.c.v.s, Apparently he was 
passing on the question and answer he had 
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received from one of his clients, The answer 
was sumething like this :— 
Loss of calf i ue nes 2 
Loss of milk, say 500 gallonsatis. £25 
Loss on sale of cow aan ... £15 


Total ... £42 
Plus a huge bill from the veterinary surgeon. 


The figures are startling and I think sub- 
stantially true. What then must be the annual 
loss to agriculture as the direct result of con- 
tagious abortion? There is no doubt that if 
the disease could be controlled and eradicated 
it would go further than all the schemes of 
rationalisation and marketing towards reducing 
the cost of milk to the consumer. 

To return, however, to the subject of 
obstetrics, As a final year student and in the 
early days of graduation I remember how fond 
one was of performing embryotomy. Perhaps 
I should not say fond, but rather: how often 
one practised embryotomy, being convinced that 
it was the only thing to do in the particular 
circumstances, It is astonishing how accumu- 
lated experience teaches one that embryotomy 
is rarely necessary, and that the best instru- 
ments are those given us in the form of hands. 
It is amazing what one can do with educated 
fingers, a strong cord and an elementary know- 
ledge of mechanics. For forcible traction I 
prefer a crowbar, used on the lever principle, 
to pulleys or a squad of sweating and often 
swearing humapity. 


MEDICINE 


Now for a few remarks on subjects which I 
suppose fall into the scientific field known as 
“ medicine,” with which may be included that 
increasingly important part of our work, Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

When I read clinical articles-in our veter- 
inary journals, a point which always fills me 
with amazement is the astonishing knowledge 
some of the writers must have of Materia 
Medica. The multiplicity of drugs used and 
the readiness with which the various authors 
prescribe complicated mixtures of little known 
drugs at many and various phases of an 
animal’s illness, fills me with admiration, 
wonder, and often more than a little scepticism. 
One’s general policy in treating farm animals, 
a policy I think followed by most practitioners, 
is to prescribe some simple well-tried remedy 
to alleviate the symptoms or remove the cause 
of disease and allow Nature to do the rest. 
The fundamental thing is, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the cause and, if practicable, remove it— 
the question of diagnosis once more. To make 
an accurate diagnosis is, of course, not always 
easy. It may be easy enough to give a name 
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to the disease from which the animal is suffer- 
ing, but very difficult to determine what the 
exciting factor is which is producing that con- 
dition, and conversely, it may be child’s play 
to find the cause of illness but impossible to 
give that illness a label. 

As an instance of the latter I remember being 
called to examine the horses of a dairy farmer 
which were going into convulsions whilst at 
work. The history was that the horses had been 
sweating profusely whilst at work and that on 
the previous day one animal of a pair yoked in 
the plough gradually got slower and slower and 
then fell and was unable to rise, After some 
20 to 30 minutes it was able to get up again 
and was led to the stable. The same occurred 
with another horse just prior to the owner 
seeking my advice and while I was examining 
these two horses a boy ran in to say that the 
milk pony had collapsed on the road about 
half-a-mile away. On reaching the spot I 
found the pony in a state of stupor which, as 
one looked on for a few minutes, gradually 
disappeared, Obviously, whatever the cause of 
these unusual happenings, it was common to 
all and one’s thoughts leapt to the feeding. It 
was gratifying to learn that for some little time 
the concentrates given had consisted entirely of 
a brand of cattle cake, I have forgotten what 
the particular brand was but whether the 
symptoms were due to some actual poisoning, 
or some metabolic upset, I was never able to 
determine, Whatever the condition a return to 
more normal horse feed resulted in normal 
health in a few days. 

In my practice until recently there have been 
very few self-contained dairy herds. Since, 
however, some financial advantage seemed to 
be possible under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order, and more recently the Ministry 
of <Agriculture’s (Attested Herd) Scheme, a 
number of the more progressive dairy farmers 
have made genuine attempts to free their herds 
from tuberculosis and become self-contained. 
One condition I maintain to be essential to the 
successful running of such a herd, is the eradi- 
eation of contagious abortion. I do not propose 
to go into all the details of how this job is 
tackled as so many factors enter into the prob- 
lem, Suffice it to say that the information 
supplied by a properly carried out agglutination 
test, regularly repeated, is essential if any 
progress is to be attained. Unfortunately, and 
this is the point I wish to stress, there appears 
to be no standard recognised by the various 
laboratories up and down the country, as to the 
agglutination titres which should be regarded 
as positive reactions or the reverse, Perhaps 
it is not fair, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, that laboratories should be asked to 
provide such a diagnosis, It appears to me 
that it would be much better if they would, 
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instead of merely stating the result in simple 
terms of “ positive” or “ negative,” say in what 
dilutions agglutinations had, and had not, taken 
place. One can be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the terms positive and negative. 
One finds in the herd which is completely free 
from Br. abortus infection that no agglutina- 
tions take place in serum dilutions as low as 
1:10 right throughout the herd, but in herds 
which have become infected, agglutination in 
such a dilution has a very great significance. 
Probably no laboratory unless specifically asked 
would mention reactions so slight as this, but 
in my experience these are the animals which 
particularly want watching. I have had quite 
a number during the last few months in two 
large herds, which at one moment produce a 
serum reaction of this order and which have 
within two or three weeks progressed to actual 
abortion with agglutinating titres up to 1: 160. 
As a result I have developed the habit of 
requesting the laboratory to inform me of even 
the slightest reaction and _ isolating these 
animals from both the positives and the nega- 
tices until subsequent tests have determined to 
which group they should be drafted. 

You will, no doubt, remember an article pub- 
lished some time ago by Dr. Montgomerie on 
experiments in laboratory animals and goats 
infected with Br, abortus and subsequently 
dosed with sulphanilamide. It appeared that 
after dosing goats with a suitable amount of 
this drug, Br. abortus, which constantly 
appeared in the milk prior to treatment, pro- 
gressively diminished in number and eventually 
disappeared, I determined to try the effect of 
this drug in one herd and so far the results 
are encouraging. My first attempts were 
designed to see if sulphanilamide had any effect 
in stopping the progress of the disease in 
animals just recently infected, as revealed by 
the agglutination test, after a long series of 
completely negative reactions. What dose to 
give was something of a problem but it was 
decided to give three doses of 14 0z. at two-day 
intervals. 

Three in-calf cows were chosén, as how the 
drug would be tolerated was unknown. 
All three progressed to give agglutination in 
titres of 1: 160 but tolerated the drug and up 
to date have not aborted. 

After blood testing a month later and finding 
a number of new reactors and doubtful reactors, 
a further trial was given to dosage with sul- 
phanilamide: eight animals on this occasion. 

Results were so encouraging that it was 
decided to dose all the animals which were 
known reactors, assuming that this disease had 
only two states, one of active progression 
towards abortion, and the other of retrogression 
and a possibility of the animals carrying their 
salves to full term, In all, 26 in-calf cows and 
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Taste I. 
Agglutination Titres (S.D. = Slight Deposit). 
Animal. Date due to 
Calve. August September. November. December. January. 
Freestone ..._ March, 1939 + 1:80 All given + 1: 160 +1: 160 +1: 160 
S.D. 1: 160 3 x lhoz All given 
Sunshine ... April, 1939 + 1:20 sulphanilamide + 1: 160 8 x 10c.c. +1:40 +1:40 
S.D. 1: 40 at prontosil S.D.1:80 S.D. 1:80 
Pedigree February, 1939, + 1:20 2-day + 1: 160 subcutaneously + 1: 160 + 1: 160 
Ayrshire | | S.D. 1:40 intervals Calved 
full term, 
11/2/39 
Taste II. 
| Agglutination Titres. 
Animal. Date due to | | Remarks. 
Calve. | September. October. December. January. | 
Bertha April, 1939 $.D. 1:10 | §.D. 1:10* Negative Negative 
Felstead Dec., 1938 | S.D. 1:10 | +1: 10° Calved +1:10t | Feb. 6th 
|; §.D. 1:20 full term S.D. 1:20 Negative 
Brunette March, 1939 +1:10 | + 1: 40* + 1: 160 + 1: 160 Aborted 
| S.D. 1:20 | §.D. 1:80 6/1/39 
Bull 679 ... | S.D. 1:10 All Negative Negative Not tested 
Rosefern ... Nov., 1938 | S.D.1:10 >| given S.D. 1: 10* Negative Negative 
Coll. Maiden April, 1939 + 1:20 3 X lfoz. + 1: 80* +1: 160 + 1: 160 Aborted 
S.D. 1:40 | | sulphanilamide 10/2/39 
Bess June, 1939 +1:10 Negative Negative Negative 
S.D. 1:20 |) 
Rose June, 1939 +1:10 +1: 10* +1:20 +1:10 
S.D.1:20 } | S.D. 1: 40 





* Given 8 x 10c.c. prontosil subcutaneously. 


heifers have been treated with sulphanilamide, 
either in powder or in soluble form, most of 
these being due tocalve in late January to April. 
Only two have so far aborted whilst five have 
calved at full term, and moreover have voided 
the foetal membranes voluntarily. To complete 
the little experiment I have now submitted 
portions of foetal membranes to the laboratory 
to see if Br. abortus can be isolated. If none 
are found then I take it one can assume with 
reasonable assurance that the treatment has, 
at least, helped to kill off the microbe, I am 
sorry that the time at our disposal prevents me 
from giving all the details of blood reactions, 
etc.; I trust I have given you enough to encour- 
age similar field work. At the beginning of the 
experiment it was not expected that blood titres 
would fall. The object of dosing was merely 
to see if the cows could be induced to carry 
their calves to full term, It is interesting to 
find that in many instances the titres do fall. 
One experiment, not very scientifically carried 
out, does not prove very much but it is a satis- 
faction to oneself to feel that something con- 
structive is being attempted. I must at this 


point gratefully acknowledge the willing co- 
operation of Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, M.R.c.v.s., 
Advisory Officer, 


Veterinary King’s College, 





tDosed 5 x 10c.c. soluseptasine, 10 per cent. 


Durham University, who has made the repeated 


blood testing possible. 


Whilst on the subject of sulphanilamide and 
its allies, I would welcome any information as 
to results arising from its use in cases of joint 


ill in foals, 


Whilst I am aware that this dis- 


ease can be caused by a host of different micro- 
organisms, I seem to remember that streptococci 
are considered responsible in a number of 


cases. 


One has always felt that the foal suffer- 


ing from acute joint ill was almost invariably a 
hopeless case and that it was a waste of time 
and money pumping sera and vaccines into 
them in a sort of blunderbuss fashion. I have in 
mind, however, one of the most spectacular 


recoveries I have ever seen, 


It was during the 


summer of 1938 when I attended a Clydesdale 
foal some six weeks old which was suffering 


from a fairly acute form of the disease. 


The 


foal was seen the previous day by the owner 
I was not called in 
until the following day when I found the 
opposite stifle to be very much swollen and 
painful, in addition to the shoulder joint of the 
original lame leg. There was also considerable 
systemic disturbance, The subcutanoous injec 
tion of 50 ¢.c, of prontosil resulted in a dis- 
appearance of all symptoms within 48 hours. 


to be lame in a fore leg, 
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In conclusion, I would like to mention one 
of my many mistakes in the hope that I may 
prevent others being equally foolish. <A 
year or two ago I was co-operating with the 
Ministry of Agriculture Laboratory at Wey- 
bridge by sending blood samples from cases of 
milk fever, lactation tetany and similar meta- 
bolic disturbances. The report, which they 
were always good enough to furnish, occasion- 
ally showed a hypo-magnesaemia associated 
with a hypo-calcaemia, so I conceived the bright 
idea of treating my milk-fever cases with both 
calcium and magnesium, The procedure was to 
inject the calcium solution first, half intravenously 
and half subcutaneously, and then the 
magnesium in the dosage of 1 oz. of magnesium 
sulphate dissolved in about 8oz. of water 
intravenously. All went merrily for a while 
until one day a Jersey cow, immediately 
the injection had been completed, gave a 
big sigh and apparently passed out. After 
about half a minute, however, respirations 
began again but she remained in a beautiful 
state of complete surgical anaesthesia for five 
hours and woke up at the end of this time 
perfectly normal. The same occurred a week 
or two later in a Shorthorn cow with a com- 
pletely unconscious period of even Jonger 
duration. This animal never got up, though 
I do not attribute this to the effect of the 
magnesium. However, I have given up the use 
of this double-barrelled gun except in cases 
of lactation tetany. It would appear, as I 
learnt later, that those two animals probably 
had a hyper-magnesaemia as well as a hypo- 
calcaemia. Dr. Green, of Weybridge, when I 
told him of these occurrences was surprised, 
as the longest period for which they had been 
able to induce anaesthesia experimentally with 
magnesium sulphate was, if I remember rightly, 
about ten minutes and that only after giving 
massive doses, 

Finally, may I be allowed to thank you for 
the patient way in which you have listened to 
my vapourings, It has been rather fun racking 
My memory for details of some of the more 
interesting things which happen to a general 
practitioner. The greatest difficulty has been, 
as I think I have already said, in condensing 
some of the material into a sufficiently short 
account to meet the requirements of a meeting 
of this sort, without wholly sacrificing intel- 
ligibility. If the material I have brought for- 
ward promotes a lively discussion I shall feel 
amply rewarded. 


. * . . . 


Discussion 


Professor G. F. Boppre, opening the discussion, 
expressed his enjoyment of the paper, without 
exception the most interesting he had listened 
to for a long time—and fortunately free from 
veterinary politics. 
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With reference to the remarks on diagnosis, he 
was of the opinion that the newly qualified man 
showed much greater confidence in diagnosis 
though not necessarily greater accuracy. He was 
very interested in the casting harness and would 
have welcomed its aid when in practice. He 
was interested in the remarks on the care of 
wounds and felt that considerable damage was 
often done by over-dressing with strong anti- 
septics. It was better, he thought, to protect the 
wound with liquid paraffin or vaseline and to 
leave well alone. Possibly much of the success 
attributed to acriflavine emulsion was due to 
the protective action of the liquid paraffin. He 
was disappointed at the recommendation about 
the treatment of canker. He felt it was too crude 
a method, having seen some disastrous results 
of its use. But perhaps it was all a matter of 
technique. He also thought the speaker unfair 
to the surgical treatment of canker in the College 
—many practitioners, and even owners, sent in 
successive cases for treatment, so that the method 
must be economically sound. With regard to the 
question of bleeding following castration, he was 
surprised that it was not more frequent con- 
sidering the size of the vessels involved and the 
method of occlusion adopted. 

He was gratified at the condemnation of what 
he called “polypharmacy” and_ hoped _ the 
students present would take note. He also had 
had experience of horses taking convulsions and 
dying rapidly after feeding on cattle cake. He 
had had the material examined by Professor 
Linton but nothing toxic was found. 

He was interested in the experiment with 
sulphanilamide. Though by no means con- 
clusive, he felt the results justified further work. 
One criticism he would make was that dosing 
at such long intervals would not keep up a suffi- 
cient concentration of the drug to have much 
effect. He would suggest larger doses repeated 
more frequently. 

Mr. H. M. Witson congratulated the speaker 
on the excellent address which he had enjoyed 
very much. In his district nearly all the colts 
were castrated standing and only an occasional 
one was cast. He himself sometimes had trouble 
with haemorrhage and wondered if occasional 
animals were “ bleeders.” 

He was much interested to hear of the value 
of the crowbar in obtaining leverage’ in 
obstetrical operations’. With regard to the 
experiment on the treatment of contagious abor- 
tion, he felt that it would have been of greater 
value if controls had been used. The only fault 
he had to find with the paper was that of 
omission. He would have liked, for example, to 
hear the speaker’s opinion ‘of intraspinal 
injections which he himself found exceedingly 
useful. 

Mr. Wma. Nairn said he had been looking 
forward to the address and had not been dis- 
appointed. With regard to the suturing of 
wounds, he was gradually coming round to the 
same view but wondered how the speaker would 
deal with a large wound with a flap turned over. 
When visiting Cornell he was interested to find 
that there they never sutured wounds in large 
animals. They were simply smeared over with 
an antiseptic powder and left to heal. With 
regard to the castration of colts, he never got 
alarming bleeding. Was the speaker sure that 
the fault did not lie in the emasculator? For 
example, it might have too large a gap or be 
loose and require tightening up. He had a very 
efficacious if unorthodox method of dealing with 
a colt which did bleed a little. He had it walked 
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out and then gave it a sudden fright. The animal 
usually sprang in the air and the bleeding 
stopped at once. 

In reference to canker, he would like to know 
how the speaker would deal with a case where 
the wall was involved. He himself found it 
necessary to adopt heroic excision but was 
usually successful. He had never diagnosed a 
case of pelvic abscess but had come across 
several cases of pyometra in the mare and was 
surprised how few diagnostic symptoms were 
shown, Like the speaker he _ thought the 
embryotome was much over-rated and got on 
much better with his hands aided by a simple 
knife and hook. a a relatively short arm, 
however, he did not always find it so easy as 
the speaker did, to solve dystokias without aid 
in traction. With regard to the experiment on 
abortion he felt that the results were mainly in 
the nature of a coincidence and that the same 
results would have been obtained without the 
use of sulphanilamide. Sulphanilamide had 
given many disappointments, though in —T 
some cases seemed to respond miraculously to it. 

Dr. W. S. Gorpon congratulated the speaker 
on the fine variety of subjects with which he 
had presented them for discussion. With regard 
to contagious abortion, there was always diffi- 
culty in deciding the true significance of an 
agglutination reaction in a dilution of 1 in 
10, especially if the previous history of the 
animal was not known, In such cases the 
always asked for a second test. He agreed wit 
the speaker that if the herd in question had not 
had any reactors for a number of years agglu- 
tination at 1 in 10 might be significant of 
commencing infection. Dr. Gordon asked Mr. 
Mitchell how long the herd had been under test, 
the latter replying that it had been tested every 
six months for the last five years. Dr. Gordon 
then said that this long period with a clean 
history might indicate that agglutinations 
appearing at a dilution of 1 in 10 had some 
significance. However, since disease had 
definitely appeared in this herd he would be 
interested to know if there was any explanation 
as to how the infection was introduced after 
such a long clear period. 

The experiment with sulphanilamide _treat- 
ment was interesting on the whole but he did 
not think there were sufficient data to warrant 
any conclusion at present. He felt that if the 
speaker had been able to leave controls the 
effect of sulphanilamide in the control of abor- 
tion in this herd might have been easier to 
assess. 

Experiments carried out at Moredun had so 
far provided no evidence to suggest that massive 
daily doses of soluseptasine, injected sub- 
cutaneously over a period of seven days, had 
any effect in reducing the extent of a brucella 
infection in guinea-pigs. 

Dr. H. H. Hotman expressed the view that Dr. 
Gordon had let the speaker down lightly over 
his experiment. He felt that the evidence sub- 
mitted was not by any means conclusive. If a 
cow had a positive reaction that did not mean 
that the animal would necessarily abort. He 
would not agree that all the animals were really 
reactors and even then two out of seven aborted. 
It was only in the case of one animal (Rose) that 
the drug seemed to have achieved anything and 
even that was doubtful. 

Sir ARTHUR OLVER, having thanked the speaker 
for a most interesting address, observed that, 
with regard to the suturing of wounds in large 
animals, he came to the same conclusion during 
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the South African War when dealing with 
casualties under very difficult conditions, where 
dust and flies rendered asepsis absolutely 
impossible. The results of suturing were very 
unsatisfactory so he adopted the old-fashioned 
protective oily dressing with a thin covering of 
cotton wool applied to the surface of the wound. 
He found that the less washing was done the 
quicker the wounds healed, so he gave up wash- 
ing and after an initial cleansing with petrol 
used this protective oily dressing with excellent 
results. his treatment was very extensively 
adopted in India and Salonika by General Eassie 
with similar results and he had found it very 
useful in the Sudan. 

Professor DryYERRE said he found the paper 
extremely interesting although much of it was 
outside his normal field. He was interested in 
the question of the prevalence of post-operative 
haemorrhage in colts on particular farms, and 
wondered if the question of nutrition might be 
involved. When carrying through experiments a 
few years previously on the effects of soluble 
calcium salts in accelerating clotting he had 
found that in bloods with an extremely low cal- 
cium content the clotting was delayed. He 
wondered, therefore, if the colts in question 
might have a low blood calcium. 

With regard to the prolonged anaesthesia after 
the injection of magnesium in the Jersey cow, he 
agreed that the period was remarkably long in 
view of the dose given. He suggested that it 
might be due to delayed excretion, e.g., the 
kidneys might not be functioning properly 
because of some toxic condition and might not 
be eliminating the electrolytes normally. 

He would lend his support to the non-suturing 
of wounds. In operative procedures during his 
experimental work he had often found wounds 
to heal without trouble in the absence of sutur- 
ing, protecting them only with a paste of vaseline 
and iodoform. 

Concerning the abortion experiment he would 
just mention an article he had been reading 
recently on the relationship of vitamin E to 
contagious abortion in which it was contended 
that deficiency of this vitamin lessened the 
resistance to Br. abortus. He wondered if there 
had been an adequate amount of vitamin E in 
the diet of the cows in question. 

Professor MITCHELL expressed surprise at the 
speaker’s remarks on the use of a hose pipe to 
“squirt away scabs and discharges.” He agreed 
that in the past attempts at treating wounds had 
occasionally been overdone and that under 
certain conditions suturing amounted to putting 
septic material from septic hands into living 
tissues. But even when there was no sepsis there 
still occurred exudation and “ scab formation ” 
and he felt that the less we did in the way of 
interference with such wounds the better. He 
certainly disagreed with the speaker’s idea of 
making the wound look bright and red every 


ay. 

He realised that there was no royal road to the 
cure of canker. The tar and nitric acid treatment 
seemed to him, however, to be extremely crude, 
somewhat akin to the use of the red hot iron. 
He would like to hear the speaker’s method of 
dealing with cases where the wall was affected. 
The chief thing, he thought, was to expose all 
diseased matrices. There was always a certain 
amount of pain in the early stages of treatment 
but he felt that the use of the knife at the outset 
was the quickest and best way of getting rid of 
the great overgrowth of hypertrophied matrix. 
There were great differences, however, in the 
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way canker responded to treatment, some cases 
which appeared unpromising owing to the wide 
extent of disease, healing better than cases with 
only a small area of affected matrix. 

He agreed with the speaker that the elimina- 
tion of contagious abortion would reduce the 
incidence of retained placenta, sterility, etc., but 
felt that that aspect had been somewhat 
exaggerated and that even if contagious abortion 
were completely eliminated a considerable 
amount of dystokia, sterility, etc., would. still 
remain, 


THE REPLY 


Mr. T. M. Mircue.y, in reply, said he would 
like to thank all the speakers for their kind 
reception of his paper. 

Like Professor Boddie he preferred to cast his 
colts before castration. He found difficulty in 
operating whilst crawling underneath a_ horse. 
When he cast the animal, then he could see what 
he was doing. He had mentioned his treatment 
of canker in order to provoke a lively discussion 
and had achieved his object. In using the tar 
and nitric acid he felt that it must be purely a 
question of technique—if the mixture’ was 
properly made and applied there was no pain 
and no corrosion. If the disease had progressed 
up the wall he modified his technique. He first 
treated the sole and frog in the usual manner in 
order to give the animal something to stand on. 
Then he tackled the wall by the method of ex- 
cision. Theessence of the method he employed was 
that the animals were never off work—otherwise 
treatment was uneconomical. The method 
involved hard work and he felt that failures were 
often due to practitioners not tackling the cases 
outhvantanticality enough. 

He was interested to hear about the rapidity 
of excretion of sulphanilamide. He mentioned 
this experiment in’ abortion control because he 
wanted more information—and he had got it. 
His next experiments (if any) would include 
much more frequent dosing if the owners could 
afford it. With regard to the question of con- 
trols it was difficult to get them in a valuable 
herd of pedigree cows in which disease had just 
broken out. It was a question of all or none. 

As in Professor Boddie’s case he had had the 
cattle cake examined for toxic material by Pro- 
fessor Linton but nothing was found. He 
regretted that he could not give Mr. Wilson any 
information on intraspinal injections, as he had 
no experience of the method. 

With regard to Mr. Nairn’s suggested explana- 
tion of his cases of haemorrhage, he did not think 
his emasculator was to blame. It was as tight as 
could be made and he used the same instrument 
every time but only occasionally had trouble. He 
was interested in the technique of frightening 
the animal in order to stop bleeding. He 
suggested that it caused a sudden contraction of 
the cord which was drawn up into the narrowest 
portion of the canal and so compressed the 
vessel. Like Mr. Nairn he had found that cases 
of pyometra in the mare might show little or no 
symptoms. He agreed that physique was often 
an important factor in determining one’s pro- 
cedure in dealing with dystokia. 

In reference to Dr. Gordon’s question, the herd 
had given negative results for five years until 
last spring. Infection had been introduced by a 
cow which was bought in. He was glad his 
experiment had provoked such a _ good dis- 
cussion. He still felt that under the circum- 
stances the results were slightly encouraging. 
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With regard to Dr. Holman’s criticisms all he 
would say was that where experts differed as to 
a of tests what was a practitioner to 
do? 

He had used the treatment mentioned by Sir 
Arthur Olver in Salonika with great success. The 
essence of the treatment was simply to cover up 
the wound and keep away flies. 

Dr. Dryerre’s remarks about the blood calcium 
had, he thought, supplied the type of answer he 
was hoping to get. With regard to vitamin E 
he thought the diet of the above herd was 
deficient, as quite a few non-reactors were 
sterile. He was advocating the use of wheat- 
germ oil. 

To Professor Mitchell's criticism of his 
remarks about washing wounds he would simply 
remark that the stream of water was applied 
very gently to remove any loose scabs that were 
hanging about. He did not think that such treat- 
ment was harmful. Neither did he think that his 
method of treating canker could be painful as 
after the first treatment he had no difficulty with 
subsequent dressings. But it was probably all a 
matter of technique. 





AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, 
STUDENTSHIPS FOR RESEARCH IN ANIMAL 
HEALTH AND VETERINARY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Acting in consultation with the Agricultural 
Research Council, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland invite applications for the follow- 
ing scholarships and studentships, tenable as 
from October 1st, 1939:— 

(i) Not more than four Agricultural Research 
Scholarships, each of the value of £200 per 
annum with an allowance not exceeding £50 per 
annum for fees and expenses, and tenable for a 
period not exceeding three years. 

(ii) Not more than three Studentships for 
Research in Animal Health, each of an inclusive 
value not exceeding £300 per annum and tenable 
for a period not exceeding three years. 

(iii) Not more than two Veterinary Scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £200 per annum with 
an allowance not exceeding £50 per annum for 
fees and expenses, and tenable for a period not 
exceeding four years. These scholarships are 
intended to enable graduates with Honours in 
Science to obtain a_ veterinary professional 
qualification with a view to undertaking 
research in animal health, and any awards made 
will be in lieu of an equal number of Student- 
ships for Research in Animal Health, 

Applications must be received not later than 
May 31st, 1939. Nomination forms and further 
»articulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, White- 
hall Place, London, S.W.1, or from the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 29, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2, according to the 
country in which the candidate resides. 


* * * * * 


A complaint against the Forestry Commission’s 
planting of trees on land which was of more 
value for agricultural purposes was made at a 
meeting of Carmarthenshire Agricultural Com- 
mittee at Carmarthen. Mr. D. O. Davies said 
that in the Llansawel district a farm of 500 
acres, noted for the sheep it produced, was now 
planted over with trees and had been lost to 
agriculture for 40 to 50 years._Farmers’ Weekly. 

D 
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The Poultry Industry Bill 


N last week's issue of the Veterinary Record 

we summarised the main provisions of the 
Poultry Industry Bill as it stands at present. 
The Bill, as far as the improvement of the 
quality of poultry and the prevention of the 
spread of disease among them are concerned, 
has embodied, to a large extent, the recommend- 
ations of the Poultry Technical Committee. The 
details of the scheme are to be worked out by 
the Poultry Commission who will doubtless rely 
largely on the advice of the Stock Improvement 
Advisory Committee, 

The National Veterinary Medical Association 
Advisory Committee on Poultry Diseases dis- 
cussed the recommendations of the Poultry 
Technical Committee soon after the Committee's 
report was issued and came to the conclusion 
that, in the interests of the poultry industry, 
members of the veterinary profession should be 
used to the fullest possible extent in advising 
the Poultry Commission concerning the framing 
of the various parts of the scheme and _ in 
carrying them into practice. 

As published in the Veterinary Record the 
Association’s Council adopted the three resolu- 
tions passed by its Advisory Committee, They 
were briefly (1) that an area inspectorate 
should be set up throughout the country and 
that a full-time veterinary officer should be in 
charge of each area with a staff of part-time 
veterinary surgeons and lay inspectors; (2) 
that existing veterinary laboratories, including 
privately-owned laboratories under veterinary 
supervision which specialised in poultry disease 
work, should be used to the fullest possible 
extent in connection with any schemes for the 
control of poultry diseases; (3) that at least 
one member of the veterinary profession should 
serve on the Poultry Commission and _ its 
Advisory Committees. Copies of the resolutions 
were sent to the Ministers concerned and at 
a later date the Association’s Consultative 
Committee was given an opportunity of dis- 
eussing the subject with several of the 
Ministry’s permanent staff, During the dis- 


cussion it became clear that the Ministry’s 
views concerning staff which might be employed 
in any inspectorate did not coincide with those 
of the Association. The Ministry put forward 
the view that the nature of the inspection work 
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envisaged by them did not appear to be mainly 
of veterinary character but rather concerned 
the question of breeding, together with selection 
of the poultry for that purpose, and the view 
was expressed that men of considerable experi- 
ence in practical poultry work were the type 
for such inspection duties. We cannot agree 
with this view, but in any event veterinary 
surgeons will certainly be required to play an 
important part in the work, for no scheme 
concerning disease control can possibly be 
successful without their collaboration. It is to 
be hoped that very full use will be made of 
them and, though it may not be thought that 
members of the veterinary profession are best 
qualified to undertake the full responsibility 
concerned in the administration of the schemes 
in mind, it seems fairly obvious that they will 
play an important part. As has been pointed 
out on several occasions, the holding of 
refresher courses in poultry husbandry and 
disease control ensures that in all parts of the 
country there are available veterinary prac- 
titioners fully equipped to participate in the 
working of the schemes, 

The use of laboratories, other than those of 
the Ministry, was also discussed. The Ministry 
indicated that their own laboratories would be 
used for any of the necessary work carried out 
under any “free service” scheme. It wes 
pointed out, however, that such “ free service ” 
work would only embrace a small portion of the 
laboratory work which must be undertaken 
throughout the country in any scheme for the 
improvement of the poultry stocks. It would 
appear that those in charge of veterinary 
laboratories (including privately-owned labor- 
atories) need fear no real decrease in the 
work now carried out by them but may rather 
anticipate an increase in the amount of diag- 
nostic work as the schemes progress. No 
single organisation could possibly deal with all 
the necessary laboratory work and there seems 
little doubt that the forecast of increase in the 
work is bound to follow as the schemes develop, 
When a “free service”? scheme is in operation 
the arranging of the necessary facilities must 
be provided by the bodies responsible for the 
service and the final decisions must remain 
with them. 

Every effort is being made by the N.V.M.A. 
to ensure that the profession is adequately 
represented on the Poultry Commission and the 
appropriate Advisory Committees. 

Doubtless there may be some readers who 
feel that the steps we have taken have not yet 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Poisoning in a Dog 


T. F. PRIME, m.r.c.v.s., 
UpreER NORWOOD 

At about 10 p.m. I was asked to call and 
see a dog which had been given a worm capsule 
and was wandering about in a dazed fashion. 
On arrival half-an-hour later I found a three- 
year-old buil bitch, one month gone in pup, 
weight about 60 Ibs., and was informed she 
was given a worm capsule (contents unknown) 
at about 7 p.m. She had been fed at 8 p.m. 
and had a drink of water about 9.30 p.m.; she 
tried to be sick and wandered about in a dazed 
condition and gradually became worse. 

I found her lying on her chest, her hind 
legs stretched out behind, and the muscles 
twitching; those of the abdomen were hard, At 
times she seemed to have a fit, and walked 
backwards with her head thrown back. The 
spasms increased to such an extent that I had 
to give inhalations of chloroform to relieve 
them. The bitch was conscious and would 
wag her tail and then blunder off anywhere in 
a drunken fashion, I gave her a sedative and 
remained with her till 2.30 a.m. 

Next morning her owner reported that her 
condition had improved but that still she was 
not herself, At about 2.30 p.m. a ’phone mes- 
sage was received saying that she had had 
two more attacks; also that the capsule had 
contained either carbon tetrachloride or tetra- 
chlorethylene. On the following day the bitch 
was all Fight again and was cates wes. 


ok 


Kamala Poisoning i in a Dog 


T. F. PRIME, m.r.c.v.s.. 
Uprer NoRwoop 
A fox terrier dog, aged about five years, 
which had always had a weak digestion, was 
given a worm dose of 30 grains of kamala. A 
few hours afterwards it was attacked with 








shown evidence of bearing the requisite amount 
of fruit. We must point out, in this respect, 
that every possible effort has been exerted and 
will continue to be exerted, not only in the 
interests of the profession, but from the wider 
aspect of giving the best service to the poultry 
industry. Adequate representation will be tne 
first step in this direction and if men with 
sufficient foresight and ability can be found 
seats on these official bodies, the profession 
should have little fear that it will be used to 
the best advantage in the various schemes. 


severe pains in the abdominal region; there 
Was constant sickness and diarrhoea, also 
great prostration. The next day there was 
still such great pain, sickness and diarrhoea 
that the owner of the dog was advised to have 
it destroyed, as the chances of recovery were 
slight. 

I saw the dog two days after the worm 
dose was given and advised _ stimulants, 
albumen water and carbonate of bismuth 
powders, The dog was passing mucus which 
was of a red colour and the owner told me it 
was passing blood. On careful examination I 
found the colour was due to kamala which was 
being passed with the mucus, The dog 
recovered in two days’ time and regained his 
normal health. 

Kamela consists of minute glands and hairs 
obtained from the _ surface of fruits of 
Mallotus  philippinensis, belonging to that 
poisonous natural order Euphorbiaceae. It con- 
tains an active principle named rottlerin. The 
hairs act as a mechanical irritant to the 
mucous surfaces, and this, in combination with 
the active principle, causes it to function as a 
drastic purgative. With delicate animals, 
therefore, only comparatively small doses 
should ” given. 


Unusual Sequel to Calving 


G. J. H. MOON 


I was called to attend a_ four-year-old 
pedigree Guernsey cow which had calved two 
hours previously, and was now reported to 
have “something hanging down behind.” 

When seen, the cow was standing with a 
mass of small intestine hanging from the anus. 
This was lacerated in parts and bleeding 
slightly. She was continually straining and 
forcing out more intestine. It was obvious 
that this was not an eversion of the rectum 
as the peritoneal surface of the intestine was 
exposed. 

As the case appeared hopeless and the cow 
was in good condition it was decided to destroy 
her. To prevent further straining and conse- 
quent suffering until the cow could be fetched, 
epidural anaesthesia was induced by the injec- 
tion of 5 cc, of a 2 per cent, solution of 
“ Novutox,” and straining ceased completely. 
The bowel was then lubricated and returned to 
the abdominal cavity, when it was found that, 
as was suspected, a rupture had occurred in 
the floor of the rectum about 16 in. from its 
termination, 

Post-Mortem Findings.—A ragged tear about 
seven inches long was found in the floor of 


*This report t of a case recorded by his pupil, 
Mr. Moon, who is a student at the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, London, was forwarded by Mr. 
Frank Chambers, F.R.c.v.s., of Wolverhampton. 
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the rectum at about the level of the last lumbar 
vertebra, but there was no injury to the dorsal 
surface, 

A length of about 18 ft. of small intestine 
was found to be inflamed, and lacerated in 
parts—obviously the prolapsed portion, The 
dorsal surface of the right uterine cornu was 
found to be severely bruised and of a purplish 
colour, but there was no rupture. 

Enquiries revealed that the farmer had had 
difficulty in delivering the calf, as there was 
some backward deviation of the foetal head. 
Considerable force was applied to effect 
delivery, and the head apparently ruptured the 
rectum when pressing it against the sacrum. 








NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION 

Sir Edward Mann, presiding at the annual 
general meeting of members of the National 
Horse Association, reported that the membership 
now numbered 1,550 which he considered very 
satisfactory; he expressed the hope that durin 
the coming year all interested in horses woul 
join so that the scope of the Association’s 
activities might be extended. 

Maj.-Gen. The Earl of Athlone was_ elected 
President for the ensuing year and Frances, 
Lady Daresbury, as President-Elect (i.e., Presi- 
dent in 1940). Among those elected to the 
Council was Mr. T. Eaton Jones, F.R.C.v.S. 

An invitation was accepted from the R.S.P.C.A. 
to attend a conference’ of horse owners on “ The 
Horse in relation to Air Raid Precautions.” It 
was expected that the Council would consider 
what could be done in respect of a propees: to 
give more encouragement to provincial riding 
schools. 

To a Council meeting, held earlier in the day, 
the special committee who had been considering 
the question of roaring among horses submitted 
their report of a very full investigation, and 
after careful consideration the Council adopted 
the following resolution: “ That the Council of 
the National Horse Association of Great Britain 
is not in favour of the elimination of roaring 
from the list of hereditary diseases scheduled 
under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918.” 

The draft of the Riding School Bill, as altered 
by the House of Commons as a result of the 
recent debate, was considered. The Bill as 
originally drafted had been considerably altered, 
and is now limited to a measure merely giving a 
local authority the right, if they so wish, to 
send a velerinary surgeon to inspect riding 
establishments, and thereafter to have the right 
to prosecute if they find horses being let out for 
hire or maintained in an unfit or neglected con- 
dition. The right would also be extended to the 
Courts to prohibit a person from continuing to 
keep a riding establishment in the light of con- 
tinuing offences. Note was taken of the 
exemption introduced as a result of the debate 
that farmers who let out horses for hunting 
should be outside the Bill, and the Council was 
of the opinion that such exemption was not 
desirable. They noted with regret that the 


original idea of registration had been deleted 
from the Bill, and considered that the right to 
disqualify should be made perfectly clear in 
the Bill. In view of the many alterations made 
to the Bill as a result of its passage through the 
House of Commons, a special committee was 
appointed to consider fully the revised Bill. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Occupational Diseases of Veterinarians 
(Netherlands). van DER HorEpeEN, J. (1939.) 
Tijdschr, Diergeneesk. 66. 5. 219-245.] 
Questionnaires were sent to 641 veterinarians, 

of whom 218 were engaged in private practice 

alone, 231 in meat inspection and practice, and 

8O in meat inspection only. 

Mycotic infections occurred in 103  veterin- 
arians of whom 98 contracted the disease from 
cattle, the lesions being mainly on the hands, 
arms or face. Mange was recorded in 89 veter- 
inarians, and was most frequent during recent 
years. There were 77 cases contracted from 
cattle, seven from dogs and three from cats; 
the lesions were mainly on the arms. The 
commonest occupational disease was erysipelas, 
231 cases being recorded. In 85 veterinarians 
there was more than one infection with the 
organism, In 88 per cent. of the cases, infec- 
tion was from the handling of living cultures 
used for immunisation, the remainder being 
contracted during meat inspection. The lesions 
were almost always localised to the hands and 
arms and included lymphangitis and lymph- 
adenitis, pyrexia and, in many cases there were 
relapses. A number of cases with severe poly- 
arthritis and fatal heart disease were recorded 
among slaughtermen. There were only six 
cases of cutaneous anthrax, the low incidence 
being due to the hygienic and prophylaccic 
measures adopted. Numerous serious cases 
were encountered among slaughtermen, farmers 
and abattoir employees and 11 out of 49 ended 
fatally. Skin tuberculosis due to bovine 
tubercle bacilli was diagnosed in 21. veterin- 
arians and was suggested in six further cases. 
Of these, ten contracted the disease in general 
practice, nine during meat inspection, and one 
from a tuberculous dog. One veterinary sur- 
geon developed a_ tuberculous tendo-vaginitis 
and was an invalid for five years, whilst 
another remained a permanent invalid. Skin 
tuberculosis was common among the personne! 
of abattoirs. In 15 veterinarians a general 
infection with Brucella abortus occurred, ten 
cases resulting from removal of infected 
placentas, one from an operation on an infected 
horse, and three from the inoculation of cattle 
with virulent living cultures. The duration of 
the illness varied from three weeks to five 
months. In addition there were eight suspected 
cases of infection with this organism. In 186 
veterinary surgeons there developed erythema 
brucellum or postulous eczema, following gynae- 
cological operations, the condition in many 
‘ases being observed on several occasions. Six 
veterinarians believed themselves to have been 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease. Only one 
case of cow pox infection was recorded. There 
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were three cases of suspected infection with 
rabies but all were given protective inoculation 
and remained healthy. No case of glanders has 
been recorded during recent years, although 
formerly the disease was not uncommon. There 
was one case of ulcerative dermatitis with 
general symptoms considered due to infection 
with Fusiformis necrophorus derived from a 


bovine. Wound infections were common and 
four cases ended fatally from septicaemia. 
E.G. W. 
* * * * * 


|Bovine Tuberculous Mastitis. Pascasxe, G. 
(1939.) Arch. wiss. prakt. Tierhlk, 74, 2. 
99-116. ] 


During the past 18 months, Pallaske has 
examined the udders of most of the cows 
slaughtered under the tuberculosis control 
scheme, following the detection of tubercle 
bacilli in the milk at the veterinary laboratory 
at Landsberg. The udders of 48 animals were 
examined in detail both macroscopically and 
histologically. [It is necessary in examining 
the udder for the presence of tuberculous lesions 
to divide each quarter into thin slices and, if 
histological examination is intended, numerous 
portions of tissue from different situations 
should be taken. One or two small pieces of 
tissue examined histologically do not necessarily 
give a true indication of the condition of a 
large organ like the bovine udder in which 
pathological lesions—especially in the chronic 
form of tuberculosis—may be localised to 
relatively small areas of tissue. | 

Of the 43 specimens, five were not suspected 
clinically as being cases of mastitis, 22 cases 
were diagnosed as “indurated,” and in the 
remaining 16 there was a definite suspicion of 
tuberculosis of the udder. In only seven cases 
were the supramammary glands found enlarged. 
on clinical examination, The posterior quarters 
were more commonly involved—both of them 
in four animals, the right only in 13, the left 
only in 19. The fore quarters only were 
affected in two cows. 

The commonest type of tuberculosis of the 
udder is the chronic productive type without 
easeation or calcification and with no macro- 
scopic enlargement of the supramammary 
glands. It is difficult without considerable 
experience to recognise lesions of this kind 
at autopsy although in histological sections the 
tuberculous nature of the process is obvious. 
No cases of miliary tuberculosis were encoun- 
tered in the series of udders examined; miliary 
tuberculosis of the udder is rare. The tubercle 
bacilli reach the udder by the blood stream and 
give rise to a cellular reaction in the inter- 
stitial connective tissue with the formation of 
a tissue composed of lymphocytes, plasma cells, 
epithelioid cells and giant cells, This tissue 
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invades the walls of the acini, the epithelium of 
which later disappears and the lumen of the 
acini then contains epithelioid and giant cells 
and, of course, tubercle bacilli. The process 
must, in fact, be considered “open” from the 
beginning, 7.e., even when the lesions are still 
small and not detectable on clinical examination, 
tubercle bacilli may be present in the milk. 
Similar changes take place in the ducts of the 
Mammary gland, Secondary changes’ of 
caseation and calcification may be found in the 
‘audoventral portion of the affected quarters 
and this mixed type of lesion was found in ten 
of the cases studied. 

Diffuse tuberculous changes rapidly followed 
by caseation (mastitis caseosa) were present in 
14 of the specimens, and tubercle bacilli were 
particularly numerous in such cases. The 
whole udder is then grossly enlarged and the 
supramammary glands are always” affected, 
showing caseating lesions similar to those in 
the mammary gland, This type of tuberculous 
mastitis is easily diagnosed on macroscopic 
examination. 

Among the udders of 66 cows slaughtered 
because of “open” pulmonary tuberculosis, 20 
ases of tuberculous mastitis were found, and 
two cases of tuberculosis of the supramammary 
glands in the absence of udder lesions, Clinical 
examination of these animals a relatively short 
time before slaughter had failed to give rise 
to any suspicion of udder tuberculosis. In 12 
of the animals the lesions were of the purely 
productive type and two of the animals were 
virgin heifers. In addition, 26 cases of non- 
tuberculous mastitis were found and in some of 
these, the differential diagnosis from tuber- 
culosis by macroscopical examination was 
difficult. An important point is that tuberculous 
lesions almost always commence in the postero- 
inferior region of the quarter. 

Although there exist three possible routes of 
infection of the udder with tubercle bacilli- 
direct via the teat canal, by the lymph stream, 
and by the blood stream—the last is the only 
route of practical importance, Cases of tuber- 
culosis of the udder in the absence of lesions 
elsewhere have been recorded but the examin- 
ation has usually heen carried out without 
sufficient attention being paid to a search for 
small tuberculous lesions, 

Perhaps the most important points of this 
article are the difficulty in diagnosing the com- 
mon form of tuberculous mastitis by clinical or 
gross pathological examination, the absence of 
palpable enlargement of the supramammary 
glands in most cases, the early entry of tubercle 
bacilli in the milk (‘“‘open” tuberculosis), and 
the localisation of the early tuberculous lesions 
in the postero-inferior region of the affected 
quarters, 

E.G. W. 








sat 
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[The Development and Control of Cattle 
Leukosis in Relation to Breeding. Scnarer, 
W. (1938.) Deuts. tierarstl. Wschr. 53. 833- 
837.] 


There is litle doubt that cattle leukosis—a 
very serious disease in certain parts of Ger- 
many—is especially common in particular 
breeds of cattle, The introduction of a breed- 
ing animal from a susceptible breed into an 
area previously free from the disease has been 
followed by a high incidence of the condition. 
There is also a considerable amount of evidence 
in support of the view that cattle leukosis can 
be directly related to particular animals used 
for breeding, and this applies both to the sire 
and the dam, Cases are cited in which the 
disease was extremely common in the progeny 
of individual bulls and cows. Without doubt, 
therefore, heredity is one of the most important 
factors concerned in this disease. The exact 
manner of the inheritance is not known 
although it seems to have been established that 
it is not carried by a sex-linked gene. 

There is no conclusive evidence of any 
relation between the incidence of leukosis and 
tuberculosis or high milk yield although both 
have at various times been suggested as a con- 
tributory factor. Similarly, environmental 
factors such as climate, soil and diet appear 
to be without influence on the incidence of the 
disease, 

The most favourable line of control to adopt 
would seem to be along genetic lines—exclusion 
from breeding of all animals affected with the 
disease and of their progeny. It is stated that 
control along these lines on a small seale has 
already proved successful. 

E. G.W. 


* * * * * 


[Cultivation of the Piglet Influenza and Swine 
Influenza Viruses. Kose, K., and Ferric, H. 
(1938.) Zbl. f. Bakt, Orig. 141. 1-14.] 


‘ 

Attempts to grow these two pneumotrophic 
viruses in tissue cultures prepared from the 
lungs of guinea-pig foetuses were unsuccessful. 
Both were successfully cultivated on the 
allanto-chorionie membrane of the chick 
embryo. After cultivation in this way, the 
piglet influenza virus lost its infectivity for the 
white mouse. This did not occur with the 


swine influenza virus. 
H. H.S. 











The Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is the largest 
employer of veterinarians in the world. Over 
1,000 veterinarians in the Bureau service are 
engaged in meat inspection, quarantine, live- 
stock inspection, animal disease eradication or 
control, investigation and  research.—-Ward 
Giltner. 
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REPORT 


Development 
Commissioners 


This report for the year ended March 31st, 
1938, is issued by: the Development Commission, 
of which Lord Richard Cavendish was Chair- 
man and Sir Thomas Middleton, Vice-Chair- 
man, The Commission dealt with 131 appli- 
cations for aid from the Development Fund, 
compared with 112 during the year 1936-37 and, 
following the usual procedure, suitable recom- 
mendations were made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. The total expen- 
diture from the Fund recommended by the 
Development Commissioners for the year 
1937-38 was £740,466, as compared with 
£723.737 in 1936-37. Of the advances recom- 
mended during 1987-38, £606,611 were dis- 
tributed for Agriculture and rural industries 
and £131,555 for Fisheries and fishery har- 
bours, On the agricultural side, the largest 
single item of expenditure goes to the main- 
tenance of institutions conducting agricuitural 
research, The Commission also furnishes 
grants in aid of approved capital expenditure, 
such as for buildings or land purchase, usually 
on a £ for £ basis, the Institution concerned 
being expected to provide half the total cost. 

Items especially of veterinary interest are 
the following. During 1987-38 a grant was 
made to the Agricultural Research Council 
mainly in connection with the new Field 
Station at Compton. An account is given of 
this Station and of the purposes for which it 
is intended. A section of the Report is devoted 
to Foot-and-Mouth Disease research, in which 
reference is made to the desirability of con- 
tinuing the work at the Pirbright Experiment 
Station on a broader and more permanent basis 
than hitherto and under fhe supervision of a 
whole-time Director and to the already effected 
enlargement of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Research Committee by including represen- 
tatives of the Medical and Agricultural 
Research Councils, Among grants for buildings 
and permanent equipment, it is noticed that 
the sum of £250 was authorised towards the 
cost of equipping a new veterinary laboratory 
erected by the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College at Wye, while an advance of £6,000 was 
recommended for the extension of buildings at 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

The sum recommended in 1937-38 for the 
maintenance of Research’ Institutes and 
Stations in England and Wales was £184,897, 
as compared with £179,317 finally approved for 


“*Printed and published by His Majesty’s 
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the preceding year. In Scotland the compar- 
able figure is about £46,000, Maintenance 
grants towards the veterinary research insti- 
tutes during 1937-38 (1988-39 in Scotland) 
were sanctioned as follows: £11,030 to the 
Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge; 
£5,525 to the Institute in Animal Pathology, at 
the Royal Veterinary College, London; £7,522 
to the Moredun Institute, Edinburgh, These 
sums are apart from special grants in = aid 
received from various sources. 





REVIEW 


| Bacterial Metabolism. By Marjorte STEPHEN- 

SON, Sc.D. Published by Longmans, Green & 

Co. Price 21s. ] 

This book was first published in 1930 in the 
publishers’ series of ‘ Monographs in Bio- 
chemistry ” but for this second edition it has 
been so extensively revised and considerably 
enlarged that it has been removed from among 
the monographs. 

The subject of bacterial metabolism has 
extended in almost every direction since the 
first publication of this book. Many invaluable 
additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the mechanism involved in bacterial respira- 
tion and to the general problems of nutrition 
and growth both’ of autotrophic and hetero- 
trophic organisms. The fact that certain 
bacteria are able to synthesise carbohydrates 
from carbon dioxide and water in the presence 
of light is a fundamental fact established only 
recently. The chapter on enzyme variation and 
adaptation is a useful review of the present 
position of these important biological agents. 
Many of the chapters contain very extensive 
tables summarising present knowledge, e.g., the 
action of micro-organisms on amino-acids, and 
carbon compounds utilised by bacteria. It is 
perhaps doubtful whether these tables justify 
their inclusion in a book meant for advanced 
workers. 

The revision has very greatly increased the 
usefulness of the book to the research worker 
engaged = upon problems associated — with 
bacterial metabolism but it has tended to 
restrict its use by the less serious worker or 
student, who has only a superficial knowledge 
of chemistry. It suffers from the presence of 
a number of misprints and one or two wrongly 
quoted references—a fault which will irritate 
the busy research worker who will undoubtedly 
wish to use the book as a_reasonably-sized 
reference book on the subject. There is cer- 
tainly no book of comparable value covering 
the subject of Bacterial Metabolism. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Scottish Metropolitan 
V.M.A.° 


ANNUAL MEETING AT EDINBURGH 


The annual general meeting of the above 
Division was held in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, February 15th, 1939. 

The President, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, occupied the 
Chair and there were also present: Mr. W. 
Anderson, Professor G. F. Boddie, Messrs. A. 
Brownlee, J. W. Burgess, C. B. Davidson, Dr. 
H. Dryerre, Messrs. E. G. Dunean, A. Gofton, 
Dr. W. 8S. Gordon, Mr. W. Harris, Dr. H. H. 
Holman, Messrs. W. H. Horne, J. B. Mackie, 
P. G. Morris, Professor W. M. Mitchell, Mr. W. 
Nairn, Sir Arthur Olver, Dr. J. Stewart, Messrs. 
A. W. Taylor, D. R. Wilson, H. M. Wilson, 
A. R. Withers, E. G. Wood and the Hon. 
Secretary, together with the following visitors : 
Messrs. H. E. Harbour, S. Jennings and a large 
number of students. 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Mr. J. Gibson, Dr. J. Russell Greig, Professor 
R. G. Linton, Messrs. D. 8S. Rabagliati, A. 
Spreull and J. F. Player. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, which 
had been published in the Veterinary Record, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Obituary.—The PRESIDENT then made refer- 
ence to the loss sustained by the Division and 
the profession by the death of Mr. J. Ker, 
Peebles, and the members stood in silent tribute 
to his memory. 

Correspondence.—A letter was read from the 
Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute invit- 
ing the Council to appoint delegates to their 
next Health Congress to be held in Scarborough 
from July 3rd-8th, 1939. On the motion of 
Mr. NAIRN, seconded by Dr. GORDON, it was 
decided to appoint as delegates those members 
of the Division who were also representing the 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary Collegé at the Congress. 

Resignations.—The following resignations were 
accepted with regret : Messrs. E. D. S. Robert- 
son, Edinburgh ; W. M. Henderson, Edinburgh, 
and A. Gibson, Kirkcudbright. 

Nominations.—The following were nominated 
for membership of the Division by the Hon. 
Secretary, seconded by Dr. Gordon: Messrs. 
H. B. Luxmoore, Edinburgh, and J. Ralston, 
Haddington. 

Elections.—On the motion of the PRESIDENT, 
seconded by Mr. W. NatRn, the following were 
elected to membership of the Division: Sir 
Arthur Olver, Edinburgh ; Messrs. D. Cameron, 
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Perth; I. H. Chalmers, St. Boswells; T. G. | 
Dunbar, Edinburgh; P. G. D. Morris, Edin- 
burgh ; D. J. Macpherson, Cupar; J. McLaren | 
Duns, and A. Withers, Edinburgh. 

Hon. Treasurer's Report.—The Hon. SECRE- | 
TARY and TREASURER read the abstract of the 
balance sheet for the year and this was approved 
on the motion of Mr. NAIRN, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Boppiz. On the motion of Professor 
MITCHELL, seconded by Mr. E. G. DUNCAN, it 
was decided to send a donation of £5 5s. 0d. to 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. Pro- 
fessor BopDDIE suggested that an additional 
donation might be sent later on in the year. 

Paper.—The President then called on Mr. 
T. M. MITCHELL, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Sunderland, 
to give his address on ‘‘ Some Observations and 
Experiences of a General Practitioner in Farm 
Practice.”’ This paper was extremely interesting 
and was followed by an enthusiastic discussion. 
[Mr. Mitchell’s paper and a report of the dis- 
cussion and of the essayist’s reply, are repro- 
duced at the commencement of this issue of the 
Record.—Editor. | 

Mr. H. M. WiLson, Cupar, moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the speaker and the meeting 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
moved by Professor MITCHELL. Tea was after- 
wards served in the O.T.C. Room. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Hon. Secretary. 





* * * ” * 


Royal Counties V.M.A. 


ANNUAL DINNER AT OXFORD 

The annual dinner of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Randolph Hotel, Oxford, on Friday evening, 
March 17th. The President, Lieut.-Col. P. J. 
Simpson, D.S.O., T.D., F.R.C.V.S., J.P., Who was 
accompanied by Mrs. Simpson, occupied the 
Chair. Others present included Councillor 
Cc. J. V. Bellamy (Vice-Chairman of the ‘Public 
Health Committee of the Oxford City Council) 
and Mrs. Bellamy, Major G. W. Dunkin, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., and Mrs. Dunkin, Dr. Fred 
Bullock, Mr. H. Bell (Hon. Secretary of the 
Association) and Mrs. Bell, Major R. C. G. 
Hancock (Hon. Treasurer) and Mrs. Hancock, 
Major and Mrs. Barron, Mr. N. S. Barron, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Catmur, 
Major and Mrs. J. J. Dunlop, Major Duncan, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. R. Filgate, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Heather, Captain and Mrs. J. R. Hewer, 
Major W. H. Kirk, Captain W. L. Little and 
Mrs. Crosland, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. P. Male, Mr. W. Martin, Colonel and 
Mrs. G. K. Walker, and Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Willett. 

At the outset the Cmarrman said he had 
received apologies for absence from the Mayor 
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of Oxford, the Deputy-Mayor and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Major Brennan 
DeVine, M.c., D.v.s.mM. (President of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association), G. H. Livesey, 
Esq., M.R.C.v.S. (President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons), A. P. Herbert, Esq. 
(M.P. for City of Oxford) and the Hon. Quintin 
Hogg, had also apologised for inability to attend. 
Apologies were received, in addition, from the 
following members: Messrs. A. J. and J. R. 
Baxter, Major J. Bell, Vety.-Lieut.-Col. B. R. 
Body, Professor J. B. Buxton, Captain H. B. 
Collet, Captain J. A. Craft, Mr. R. M. Davidson, 
Dr. A. C. Fraser, Lieut.-Col. H. Greenfield, 
Messrs. T. W. Lepper, J. McKerlie, Major F. J. 
Taylor, Sir Frederick Hobday, and Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge. 


“Tue Roya, COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS ” 


The above toast was proposed by Councillor 
Bellamy, who apologised for the fact that the 
Mayor was unable to be present, and welcomed 
the members of the Association to Oxford. A 
good many people to-day, he continued, could 
not quite understand why there should be any 
need for veterinary surgeons in this age of 
motor transport. Such people did not realise 
that the breeding of horses was still one of the 
most important industries in the country and 
members of the veterinary profession were 
seeing that it proceeded and developed along 
the right lines. They had also the important 
duty of seeing that the meat which reached the 
public as food was free from disease, and he, 
in his capacity of Vice-Chairman of the Public 
Health Committee of the City Council, knew 
how veterinary surgeons were helping them in 
that matter. 

Councillor Bellamy went on to refer to the 
antiquity of their profession and to the progress 
which the Royal College had made since its 
charter was granted in 1844. He introduced 
Major Dunkin, a member of the Council of the 
College, and concluded by expressing the hope 
that the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion would follow the example of other well- 
known bodies, and hoid its annual Conference 
in Oxford. 

Major DuNKIN, responding, thanked Council- 
lor Bellamy for what he had said about the 
Royal College, for, he observed, words of appre- 
ciation of the Royal College were getting 
somewhat infrequent of late. (Laughter.) He 
wanted to say that if there ever was a time in 
the history of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons when it required, and was entitled to, 
the goodwill of every qualified veterinary 
surgeon in this country, in the colonies and 
elsewhere, that time was to-day. 

They had gathered there that evening to 
celebrate the conclusion of a successful year on 
the part of that important Division, but they 
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must not forget that they were all, first and 
foremost, members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, to which body they owed 
a life-long allegiance. Those who, like himself, 
had been honoured by the confidence which the 
members of the profession had showed in them, 
hoped to continue to enjoy that confidence. 

“TIT may say, I think, without fear of contra- 
diction,” he continued, “ that there has been no 
time in the affairs of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons which has been fraught 
with so much anxiety, marked by so much hard 
work, as that period through which we are now 
passing. I cannot claim to have had many years 
of experience on the Council of the Royal 
College but it does seem to me that the work 
and responsibilities of that office are continually 
increasing. I am not complaining, nor do we— 
I and my colleagues who serve on that Council 
—wish to complain, but I am trying to point 
out to you in some small measure, the fact that 
though we have no means of publicising our 
endeavours we do our best for the profession 
which we represent. The publication of the 
‘Loveday Report’ is engaging our attention at 
the present time. It is the most important 
matter with which we have had to deal for 
some years and it is one which is of vital 
interest to the profession. We, in Council, have 
spent many hours at several meetings, in con- 
sidering the important conclusions and recom- 
mendations which that Departmental Committee 
has made but we have not yet been able to 
reach any definite decisions. 

“That is not due to arrogance or obtuseness 
on our part. It must be understood by every- 
one that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is the body mainly responsible for 
veterinary education in this country, and there- 
fore we as the Council of that body cannot give 
an expression of opinion, which must of neces- 
sity be authoritative, without the utmost care 
and consideration. Again, in dealing with a 
question of such moment we must consider and 
take into account the position and feelings of 
our affiliated schools. We must not therefore 
think of coming to any conclusion which is 
likely, in the slightest degree, to be upsetting or 
disturbing to these schools. There is, however, 
no harm in disclosing that we welcome, with 
the greatest possible pleasure, many of the 
things which were in the minds of those 
responsible for the Loveday Report. It is 
unnecessary perhaps for me to add that, with 
our great historic responsibilities, for veterin- 
ary education, vested in us by none other than 
His Majesty’s Privy Council, we are actuated 
with a due sense of our reputation as a govern- 
ing body. 

“In spite of what you may have heard or 
read I assure you that it is not a fact that as 
soon as any of us enter the portals of 10, Red 








Lion Square, we lose our intelligence. When I 
first entered the Council Chamber, I realised at 
once that I had in the past talked a great deal 
of nonsense about the Royal College, but soon I 
realised that that was the result of sheer 
negligence in not understanding what was 
taking place and ignorance of all the hard work 
which our colleagues in the Council were 
carrying on on behalf of the profession which 
they were serving so well. To listen to some 
people you would think that veterinary educa- 
tion in this country has fallen to the lowest 
possible ebb. That, I assure you, is not the 
ease. (Hear, hear.) We have recently been 
holding numerous conferences of the external 
and the internal examiners, to bring up to date 
the syllabuses of the examinations which are 
now under consideration. You will be glad to 
know that every one of those conferences has 
passed off most satisfactorily. This is much 
more important than you may think because it 
means that complete agreement has_ been 
achieved between the external and internal 
examiners and the Royal College. There is very 
little, if anything, the matter with veterinary 
education in this country to-day, but in any 
case whatever may be the matter with it, it is 
the business of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to put it right, and no one else’s.” 
(Applause. ) 


“Tue Royvat Counties DIVISION ” 


The toast of ‘‘The Royal Counties Division 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland” was proposed by 
Dr. Frep Buttock. He referred to the fact that 
it was in Odiham, in Hampshire, one of the 
counties covered by the Association, that the 
Royal College was really founded. He con- 
gratulated the Association on its continued 
success and said that with regard to member- 
ship Berkshire canie first with as many 
members as all the other counties in the Asso- 
ciation put together. The fact that veterinary 
education started in Hampshire was a matter 
of congratulation for the Association, for, but 
for that fact, none of those present would have 
been there that night. 

The members of the Association could also 
congratulate themselves that they were more 
closely allied with the Royal College than most 
other societies. No fewer than 16 of their 
past-Presidents had served on the Council of 
the College and nine of them had become 
Presidents. At an ordinary gathering such as 
that he looked round and saw five or six 
members of the Council of the Royal College. 


They were fortunate in having a large pro- 
portion of young people in their Association; he 
understood that at least half their members 
had qualified since 1920. That was a very fine 
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thing, for the future of any organisation always 
lay with youth. 

He paid a glowing tribute to Colonel Simpson 
who, he said, had achieved the great honour of 
having been twice elected President of the 
Association. 

It was 29 years ago, in 1910, that he was 
first elected to that high office, one which had 
heen occupied previously by three other 
Simpsons—his father, uncle and cousin. He 
came later on, like his father and uncle, to the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, finally being elected President. He 
had had an astonishingly varied career, being 
not only an eminent veterinary surgeon but also 
an actor, a soldier and a magistrate. He had 
taken everything in his stride. (Applause.) “ He 
has helped to promote veterinary education and 
to spread the reputation of British veterinary 
surgery not only in this country but also in 
Egypt,” Dr. Bullock continued. ‘ One of the 
things he has most at heart is the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund and you in your 
Association should be very proud of the fact 
that you contribute more in proportion than 
any other society. Throughout the country only 
one veterinary surgeon in seven contributes to 
the Fund but in your Association nearly half 
your members subscribe to it. That is a very 
great achievement and it is mainly due to the 
work of your President. But good as that 
record is you can always do better and I can 
think of no better thankoffering for his services 
than for every one of your members to become 
a subscriber.” (Applause. ) 

The PresipENT, responding, said that not only 
had the Royal Counties Association produced 
men who had attained high office in the pro- 
fession in the past, but they would produce 
them in the future. He would like to mention 
one thing which gave him great sorrow—the 
fact that Mr. McIntosh, one of the leading 
members of the Association, and one who had 
done so much for them—was shortly leaving 
them to retire to his native Scotland. 


There was no man who had done more for the 
profession than Mr. MelIntosh, or who had 
fought so consistently for the rights of the 
profession and done so much to uphold its 
dignity. He had passed through the Chair, 
not only of that Association, but also of the 
Royal College, and his departure would be a 
sad loss to them all. He was not only an 
honoured member of their profession but he 
was also a man they had come to respect and 
love. He was expressing the heartfelt wishes 
of every member of the Association when he 
wished Mr. McIntosh the very best of fortune 
in his retirement. (Hear, hear.) 

“There are no such things as ‘The Royal 
Counties.’ "’ proceeded the President, “ Berks. 
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Bucks and Oxon are usually looked upon as the 
Royal Counties, but they are not. There is only 
one Royal County and that is Berkshire. That 
has nothing to do, as many people suppose, with 
Windsor, but it dates back to the time when 
King Alfred was born at Wantage. Our name 
is a misnomer, It arose through the apostrophe 
being placed after the S instead of before it, 
making it ‘ Royal Counties’’ instead of * Roya! 
County’s.’ I think that we ought to be sensible 
and change the title to the ‘ Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Association’ which would be most suit- 
able. The crest of Berkshire is a stag, that of 
Bucks a swan and Oxfordshire’s is an ox—you 
could not find a better combination for us. 

“This is the first dinner of the Association 
which has been held at Oxford and I hope it 
will not be the last. From time immemorial our 
dinners have been held at Reading and I think. 
serving as we do the three counties, that we 
should go round to each in turn.” 

Colonel Simpson ended by congratulating the 
two local members, Mr. Heather and Major 
F. J. Taylor on the work which they had done 
in organising the dinner. 

It was, he added, 40 years ago since he joined 
the Association and for 25 of those years he 
served as Secretary. Now they had a much 
younger man in that important office and one 
who was doing valuable work, not only for the 
Association but for the profession as a whole. 
(Applause. ) 

“The Ladies and Visitors * were toasted by 
Mr. E. J. Heatuer, of Oxford, who said that 
the progress of veterinary science was marked 
by golden milestones most of which marked the 
eradication of diseases which affected human 
beings as well as animals. Glanders, rabies and 
anthrax were diseases which had affected the 
general public to a greater extent than they 
affected the animal population of this country. 
Now a greater mould was being made and he 
hoped that they would shortly erect another 
golden milestone—that which marked the 
eradication of tuberculosis from the bovine 
population of these islands. 

Suitable response to the toast was made by 
Mr. S. J. Edwards. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosn said he would like to 
thank the President for the very generous 
tribute which he had paid to one who had done 
but very little both for the Association and the 
profession. It was 31 years since he had crossed 
the Border and in that time he had met with 
nothing but kindness, comradeship and friend- 
ship from members of the profession. He was 
leaving behind him in England many friends, 
amongst whom he counted members of the 
Royal Counties Association. 

The dinner was followed by the usual con- 
cert and conversazione. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Plan for Food Production 


An important announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for expanding food production in 
the event of war was made by the Minister for 
Agriculture in the House of Commons. on 
Wednesday of last week. Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith said that central and local organisations 
are to be established to put the plans into opera- 
tion if hostilities should occur, provision will be 
made for the labour needed on the land, and a 
Government subsidy of £2 will be paid for each 
acre of permanent grassland ploughed up before 
September 30th and brought into a_ state of 
cleanliness and fertility. It is expected that some 
250,000 acres will be treated in this way. 

The agricultural departments would — be 
responsible, Sir Reginald) Dorman-Smith said, 
for the central direction of the plans, and 
executive committees with important functions 
would be set up in each county. The particular 
crops to be expanded would depend on 
circumstances, including the season of the 
year when war broke out, the food reserves 
in the country and oversea supplies, and the 
suitability of the newly ploughed land for 
particular crops. Much information had been 
collected by the agricultural departments and 
prepared in a form in which it would be imme- 
diately available for the executive committees. 
A reserve of fertilisers had been secured and 
arrangements made for their distribution, as 
well as of feeding stuffs, tractors and other 
machinery, implements, and seeds requisite for 
war-time requirements. 

Measures were being taken, in addition to the 
safeguards under the scheme of reserved occupa- 
tions, to enrol persons willing to undertake work 
on the land in war time and plans were being 
made for the training by intensive courses, in 
the event of war, of those who have had little 
or no agricultural experience. 


IMPROVING GRASSLAND 


It was not considered necessary or desirable 
that the plans should be put into operation in 
advance of war, but the Government considered 
that the best preparation for emergency was to 
bring the land into a state of greater fertility. 
Farmers were, therefore, desired to make a 
special effort this summer to improve their 
poorer grassland, large areas of which could not 
in its present condition yield satisfactory crops. 
The object of the ¢2 an acre subsidy which the 
Government proposed to ask Parliament to 
authorise would be to encourage farmers to 
carry out work, desirable in any case, to con- 
vert poor or worn-out grassland into more 
productive pasture, and which would, if the 
need arose during ihe autumn or spring, enable 
the land to be readily used as arable land for 
raising such crops as might be needed, 

To enable land to be inspected by the agri- 
cultural departments before or after ploughing, 
notice of intention to plough up must be given. 
No payments would be made in respect of less 
than two acres. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
added that the necessary legislation would be 
introduced as soon as possible, and it was con- 
templated that the Government’s contribution 
would be paid in the autumn, subject to the 
departments being satisfied that the work had 
been carried out and the conditions attaching to 
payment observed. 





At) a subsequent’ Press conference, the 
Minister said that the subsidy offer had been 
made to try to get back some of the land that 
had gone out of cultivation and it was hoped 
it would be sufficient inducement to get a lot of 
land ploughed up. It was expected to get 250,000 
acres ploughed up, but if the acreage was more 
it would be all the better; no limit had been set 
and they wanted all they could get, provided 
the necessary conditions were fulfilled. If war 
did not come——and every one hoped it would 
nolt—-it was still a good investment from. the 
country’s point of view. It was not meant to be a 
gift to the farmers; it was really asking them to 
take on a liability and was an indication of what 
they could do in time of war; it was nol 
expected that €2 an acre would cover the whole 
cost. 

The scheme was an interim policy, which had 
nothing to do with the long-term policy for 
agriculture. [ft was a short-term policy to last 
until the end of September, and was merely to 
try to utilise this summer to the best) possible 
advantage. 

Plans had been made with various depart- 
ments, such as the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Transport, and the Food (Defence Plans) Depart- 
ment, to cover various circumstances that might 
arise, and local organisations had been pre- 
pared throughout the counties on the assumption 
that there would have to be an authority in the 
county and a certain amount of ploughing up. 
whatever scheme was applied. His department 
had been busy collecting information to assist 
the county committees if and when any 
ploughing-up scheme had to be — put into 
operation, 

There were reserves of fertilisers, and detailed 
plans had been made to deal with the distribu- 
tion of fertilisers, tractors, seeds, and all imple- 
ments the industry might require should) war 
break out. They were doing what they could to 
encourage people prepared to take on farm work 
in war time, and were arranging for emergency 
courses to be given in technical and farm insti- 
tules should war break out. 


The following are among the questions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 
recently: ‘ 

Medicine Stamp Duties 


Lieut.-Commander FLercHer asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can give an 
assurance that the benefits of the abolition of the 
duty on patent medicines will de passed on to 
the public by reduction in the prices of the 
articles concerned; and that the concession will 
not be solely utilised to increase the profits of 
the proprietary medicine manufacturers? 

Sir J. Simon: In evidence before the Select 
Committee, who reported in 1987 on_ the 
Medicine Stamp Duties, one important body 
stated that if the duty were removed the con- 
sumer would receive the whole of the benefit 
and I rely on the good will of other manu- 
facturers and vendors to follow this excellent 
example. 

Lieut.-Commander FLeTcHer: Is it not very 
desirable that the repeal of this archaic tax 
should not result in certain individuals making 
larger profits than they do at present out of 
deceiving and gulling the public? 

Sir J. Srwon: | am not prepared to accept the 
suggestion that all remedies deserve epithets of 
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that sort, but it is certainly desirable that, when 
a duty is abolished or reduced, as far as possible 
the benefit should be passed on to the public 
just as the extra cost is passed on when a tax 
is increased. 

Lieut.-Commander FLercuer: I would 
out that I referred to “ certain individuals. 

We may here usefully insert the information 
that, at a recent meeting of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, a Special Committee 
was appointed to consider the position created 
by the Budget proposal to repeal the Medicine 
Stamp Duties and the patent medicine vendor's 
licence. 

The President of the Society (Mr. Thomas 
Guthrie) said that the proposal went far deeper 
than the question of revenue. The object of the 
original legislation was the dual one of obtain- 
ing revenue and of protecting the public from 
ethe dangers inherent in mishandled drugs. The 
second of these objects must have been at least 
as important as the former, since the revenue it 
was estimated that the taxes would yield was 
quite small. By exempting from the vendor’s 
tax those persons who were represented to-day 
by the 24,000 members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society and by exempting from taxation medi- 
cines sold by them, the House of Commons of 
that time showed in no uncertain way they 
desired to set up a signpost directing the public 
to the qualified vendor for the medicines which 
og desired to buy. 

hus, he said, the Medicine Stamp Duty Acts 
went far deeper than the question of revenue, 
and, as the Lancet had said, the proposal to 
repeal the tax was socially and medically a 
retrograde step. The Society could not ask the 
Chancellor to tax the things its members sold, 
but it could emphasise a fact too little appre- 
ciated so far, that the removal of the tax would 
undoubtedly encourage those abuses_ which 
Parliament over 150 years ago desired to 
discourage. | 


point 


Tuberculin-Tested Herds (Inoculation Against 
Abortion) 


Brigadier-General CLirton Brown asked the 
Minister of Health why the regulation forbidding 
inoculation of cattle against abortion is main- 
tained for a tuberculin-tested herd, in view of 
the fact that inocuiation for the same purpose is 
allowed for attested herds; and that numerous 
county veterinary officers have advised that this 
regulation for  tuberculin-tested herds be 
abolished? 

Mr. Extuiot: As at present advised, I am not 
satisfied that an amendment of the _ orders 
removing the restriction as regards tuberculin- 
tested milk would be justified, but in view of the 
representations which I have received I am con- 
sidering the matter further in consultation with 
my right hon. Friend the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Brigadier-General Brown: Is my 
Friend aware that this regulation 
interests of many people? 

No answer was given. 


right hon. 
affects the 


MILK 
Mr. Price asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether it is his intention to take steps to deal, 
at an early date, with any of the problems of the 


roduction and sale of milk, either along the 
ines of the withdrawn Milk Industry Bill or 
along any other lines? 
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Sir R. Dorman-Smitu: I appreciate that exist- 
ing legislative provision in regard to the milk 
industry expires on September 30th next, and | 
hope to introduce a turther measure of milk 


legislation this summer. I am not yet in a 
position to indicate the lines that this may 
tollow. 

Mr. Price: Has the Minister kept in touch 


with the Milk Marketing Board so as to avoid 
the difficulties that arose on the last occasion 
when a Milk Bill was introduced in any future 
one? 


Sir R. DormMAN-SMitH: I have. 


RicHMOND PARK (RIDING) 


Mr. ViantT asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware of the damage 
caused to Richmond Park by horse riders who 
carelessly disregard the regulations; and, in 
view of the upkeep of the park being borne by 
public funds, will he take steps to see that the 
regulations are strictly enforced? 

Captain DuGpaLe: A considerable amount of 
damage to the turf in the park has been caused 
by horse riders during the past few years. My 
right hon. Friend would prefer to say that this 
has been due rather to the increased popularity 
of riding than to any general disregard by 
riders of the regulations. Since the restriction 
of riding at week-ends and at certain other times 
to a special track, which has been in force 
since September last, there has been noticeable 
improvement in the condition of the turf. 

Mr. R. MorGan asked the First Commissioner 
of Works when he intends to lay before Parlia- 
ment the revised regulations dealing with 
riding in Richmond Park; and whether he can 
give an assurance that, before any system is 
introduced for charging riders for admission to 
the park, there will be ful! consultation with the 
riders concerned and that, in so far as it is 
necessary to provide a riding-track for use after 
long spells of wet weather, that track shall be 
free of dangerous patches, well drained, and 
providing adequate amenities for the riders 
concerned? ; ' 

Captain DuGpaLe: My right hon. Friend hopes 
to be able to lay the revised draft regulations 
before Parliament at an early date. He has 
already had a full discussion with representa- 
tives of riders using Richmond Park on all the 
points at issue and he can give an assurance to 
my hon. Friend that the work of improving the 
riding-track which is in progress, will be con- 
tinued and that constant attention will be given 
to the maintenance of the track. 








DEATH OF MICK THE MILLER 


Mick the Miller, who died, in his thirteenth 
year, at the Burhill Kennels, near Walton-on- 
Thames, on Friday of last week, was the most 
famous of all track greyhounds. He was _ bred 
in Ireland by a Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Brophy, who brought him to England in 1929 to 
run in the Greyhound Derby at the White City, 
London. After he had won his first heat in 
remarkable time he was sold to Mr. A, Williams 
for £800. Mr. Williams sold him at the end of 
the year to Mr. Arundel H. Kempton. Mick the 
Miller is the only dog who has won the Grey- 
hound Derby twice. This was in 1929 and 1930. 
He ran in the Derby again in 1931 and finished 
first. The race was ordered to be re-run, and 
this time he failed. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


May 15th.—N.V.M.A. Finance and = General 
Purposes Committee, 36, Gordon 
Square, 2 p.m. 

May 18th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers issued. 

May 22nd.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., 4 p.m. 

May 24th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Hull, 2.30 p.m. 

May 25th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers due. 

June 1st.—Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S. 

June  1st.—Annual General Meeting, V.V.B.F. 

June Sth.—D.V.S.M. Examination begins. 

June 19th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, 
Royal (Dick) Veterivary College, 
Edinburgh. 

June 20th.—N.V.M.A. Committees and Couneil 
Meeting, Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 

June 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

June 22nd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Couneil 
Meetings. 

July 23rd—28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Great 

Yarmouth and_ Gorleston-on-Sea. 


COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
agreed to receive a deputation from the 
National Veterinary Medical Association on 
Tuesday, May 16th. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

CaLpERWoOop, James Kerr, Ingledale, Clitheroe, 
Captain late R.A.V.C. (T.F.). Graduated Glasgow, 
January 24th, 1885. Died April 23rd, 1939; aged 
74 years. 

Captain J. K. CALDERWOOD, M.R.C.V.S. 

After qualifying, Mr. Calderwood, in his early 
twenties, went to Clitheroe where he had been 
in practice ever since. He was with His 
Majesty’s Forces throughout the Great War in 
the capacity of veterinary surgeon, serving with 
the Lancashire Hussars and the West Kent 
Yeomanry, attached to the 42nd Division at 
Rouen. Apart from fractured ribs during his 
War service, he had not suffered a day’s illness 
until two years ago. 

He leaves a widow and three daughters. 


SavaGe, William Hall, 21, Farrar Road, Bangor, 
North Wales. Captain R.A.V.C. (T.F.)_ (retd.). 
Graduated N. Edinburgh, May 21st, 1897. Died 
May 6th, 1939; aged 64 years. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HALL SAVAGE, M.R.C.V.S. 


In connection with the death of Mr. Savage, 
which we record above with much regret, we 
are glad to have the opportunity of publishing 
the following appreciation, received from one 
of his colleagues in North Wales: 


An Appreciation 

A life devoted to family and profession came 
to rest in the passing on of * Bill” Savage on 
Saturday, May 6th, atter a comparatively short 
illness. 

One of nature’s gentlemen, he was held in the 
highest esteem by all who knew him, and 
although of a shy and retiring disposition this 
had not prevented his making a host of friends 
both in and out the profession of which it can 
be truly said he was a model member. The son 
of the late Colonel Savage, he was a member of 
an old and greatly respected Bangor family and 
after graduating at the New Dick Veterinary 
College in 1897, set up in practice in his home 
town where in a very short time he found his 
hands full. At the outbreak of the Great War he 
mobilised with the Royal Garrison Artillery, 
with which he had served over 21 years, and 
later transferred to R.A.V.C, with whom he saw 
service in Egypt and Palestine. He returned 
later to his native Bangor, there to resume his 
life as a general practitioner, in which calling 
he actively participated to the end. In 1913 he 
was appointed lecturer in Veterinary Hygiene 
at the University College of North Wales as 
successor to the late Dr. Griffith Evans, and was 
always regarded with great respect and friendli- 
ness by staff and students alike. In this respect 
the veterinary investigation officers at Bangor 
will always cherish the memory of the 
sympathetic and encouraging help he constantly 
offered them. As a very regular attendant at the 
North Wales Division of the N.V.M.A. meetings 
he made carefully weighed and balanced con- 
tributions to discussions which, coming from a 
man with such a store of practical experience, 
were always stimulating. 

Another landmark has gone both from the City 
of Bangor and more generally from the veterinary 
profession and agricultural community in which 
he daily moved. He leaves behind, however, a 
world much the richer for his sojourn therein, 
having lived a life graced with an unswerving 
call to duty and mellowed by his kindly and 
charitable disposition. 

Our sympathies at such a time are turned to 
his life’s partner in the full and true sense al 
this, the parting of the ways, and to his two 
sons and their families in the doss of a father 
and such a friend. we. rs 


Mr. HuGu P. HoGBEN, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Hugh Percival Hogben, whose death 
we recorded with much” regret in our 
issue of April 29th, was one of the oldest 
practising veterinary surgeons in Folkestone. 
Born in Cheriton, he was the son of the late 
Mr. Henry Hogben, a_ well-known veterinary 
surgeon who carried on a practice in Guildhall 
Street and Shellons Street. 

Mr. Hogben, who followed his father’s calling, 
first assisted his father, and on the death of Mr. 
Henry Hogben at Lyminge in 1905 he set up a 
practice of his own, which he continued up to 
the time of his death. 

For twelve years he was Honorary Secretary 
of the South-Eastern Veterinary Association, and 
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later he was elected President for two years. Of 
this Association he was one of the earliest 
members. He was also an active member of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association up to 
the time of his death. 

For 33 ‘years Mr. Hogben was employed by the 
Kent County Council as an Inspector of Markets, 
until the Ministry of Agriculture took charge of 
the work a little over a year ago. 

He was a very regular worshipper at the Grace 
Hill Methodist Church, where the funeral service 
was held, the Rev. H. Charleston officiating in 
the Church, and the Rey. Mr. Evans at the inter- 
ment in the Lyminge Parish Churchyard. 
Members of the veterinary profession present 
were Messrs. A, T. Crowther and Mr. W. Perrin, 
and the members of the South-Eastern Veterin- 
ary Association sent a floral tribute. 


a * * * * 


LEGAL NOTES 

Tuberculin Testing Questions in Alleged 
Breach of Warranty Case——Judge Digby Cotes- 
Preedy, at Windsor County Court, recently 
heard a case in which points of considerable 
interest were raised, when Mr. Albert Bosher, of 
Vine Farm, Windmill Road, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
claimed from Mr. Fred Collins, of Home Farm, 
Wexham Street, Stoke Poges, damages for breach 
of warranty on the sale of a red roan shorthorn 
cow. The following is taken from the report of 
the case appearing in the Windsor Express. 

Mr. Bosher said that on February 24th he 
bought the cow in Bracknell market and the 
auctioneer asserted that it was tuberculin tested. 
Witness paid £14 7s. 6d. He received the sale 
ticket from the auctioneers and would not 
purchase the animal until “tuberculin tested ” 
was added, because he received no certificate. 
He took the cow to Sunbury and she began to 
sicken as soon as she calved. The animal died 
on April 13th and the carcase was sold for 30s. 
The calf died two days after. About two weeks 
after, he saw Mr. Collins, asked him what he 
was going to do about it, and he replied that 
witness could do what he liked, saying he 
purchased the animal on the Monday and passed 
it along on the Thursday. 

Cross-examined: He did not get the cow 
tested himself before April 13th because he was 
afraid to do so as it might cause an abortion. 

Re-examined: From the time he had the cow 
it was isolated from the others. 

A clerk in the employ of Messrs. F. W. Hunton 
& Sons, auctioneers, said, in evidence, that 
defendant gave him instructions concerning the 
cow which was sold. Defendant stated that it 
had passed the tuberculin test, did not produce 
any certificate and could not give the date when 
it passed the test. He asked defendant if he 
could tell him. 

Mr. R. A. Willett, m.n.c.v.s., of Staines, said he 
tested the cow on April 9th at plaintiff’s farm 
for tuberculosis. The cow did not pass the test 
and he gave a certificate that it had failed. 

Cross-examined: It was just possible for a 
cow to contract tuberculosis in a short time, 
in a matter of ten days, but it would not 
necessarily show itself. It would become 
apparent within 60 days. 

Mr. Smuts (defending counsel) having suggested 
that it was possible for the cow to have been 
tested 30 days before the sale, then to have 
developed tuberculosis and die from it, Mr. 
Willett said that he very much doubted it. The 
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death of the cow on April 13th would indicate 
tuberculosis of long standing. The ordinary 
length of time between which tests should be 
taken was six months. 

Mr. F. Collins, cattle transporter, said he 
purchased the cow in question at Basildon three 
days before the Bracknell sale and made 2s. 6d. 
profit after paying all expenses. He did not 
obtain a certificate from the man from whom he 
bought the animal. He purchased it on a verbal 
warranly but was not told when the test was 
made and did not ask. He bought two other 
animals and they were purchased to pass on. 
_His Honour asked if there were any regula- 
tions for the protection of the public when cattle 
were passed on. It seemed an important matter 
from the public health point of view. 

Counsel said in one market of which he knew, 
if a tuberculous cow was sold there was a 
prosecution, 

Mr. Collins told the Court that when he sold 
the cow he had no idea it suffered from 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. Alan Stuchbery informed His Honour that 
he thought there was only a prosecution when a 
cow was intended for human consumption. 

Mr. Collins explained that he sold the cow 
exactly under the same conditions as he bought 


__ His Honour asked what was the good of a test 
if no one had a certificate or took the trouble to 
ask for it. There was some weakness in the law 
somewhere. 

Mr. Smuts said he would have had a veterinary 
surgeon’s certificate from a veterinary surgeon 
who had tested the cow at a previous date, but 
unfortunately he could not attend. 

is Honour, after listening to arguments by 
counsel (Mr. R. E. Manningham-Buller was for 
the plaintiff), said this was by no means an easy 
case to decide but from the public point of vicw 
it seemed there was rather a grave omission if 
the law were such that people could buy and 
sell cows without having any proper certificate 
with them. He was quite satisfied Mr. Bosher 
was told the cow had been tuberculin tested. 
The tuberculin testing of cows was very 
important and regarded so generally and he 
must decide what the words were intended to 
imply. He thought it meant that when they 
bought a cow which had been tuberculin tested 
they were being warranted that it had been 
tested and found free from tuberculosis within a 
reasonable period from ‘the time when they 
bought it. There was no evidence when the test 
was made and he was bound to come to the 
conclusion that when this warranty was given 
Mr. Bosher was meant to understand that the 
cow had been tuberculin tested within a reason- 
able period. In the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary he was satisfied it was not, and 
therefore Mr. Bosher was entitled to succeed. It 
had been a difficult question to decide and he 
would be happy if it should go before a higher 
tribunal. If in any way he could assist the 
question of an sppeel he would be only too 
pleased to do so. He gave judgment for £17 9s. 6d. 
and costs. He gave leave to appeal if it were 
needed. 

Mr. Smuts then asked for leave to appeal and 
the case concluded. 


Warble Fly Dressing: High Court Reverses 
Magistrates’ Decision—The Lord Chief Justice 
and Justices Humphreys and Singleton recently 
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heard a King’s Bench Divisional Court action in 
which (says the Meat Trades Journal) Morgan 
Thomas Price and William Price, wholesale 
butchers and slaughterhouse keepers, of Court 
Herbert, Neath (Glam.), asked to have reversed a 
decision of Neath Justices that they had contra- 
vened the Warble Fly (Dressing of Cattle) 
Order, 1936. 

The report of the case continues: It was 
stated that on April 20th, 1938, a police officer 
visited Waunceireh Farm, Neath Abbey, and 
found six bullocks infested with the maggot of 
the warble fly. Mr. Morgan Price said: “I did 
not treat them because it is not worth it. They 
have been here for about a week. | bought them 
at Sennybridge, and they are to be slaughtered 
in a couple of days.”” When he was told that he 
would be reported Mr. Price replied: “TI shall 
have them treated if you say so.” 

It was argued for the prosecution that the 
Order imposed an obligation on the owners of 
the cattle to apply the treatment prescribed at 
once or as soon as may have been practicable 
after the animals came into their possession. 

Appellants, however, submitted that the object 
of the Order was the destruction of the parasite 
and the slaughter of the animals during the period 
referred to was an effective way of complying 
with the Order. It was also submitted that the 
administration of dressing to a skin of an animal 
just before slaughter would have the effect, 
because of percolation through the hole made by 
the maggot, of damaging the carcase and render- 
ing it less fit for consumption. 

The magistrates found Messrs. Price guilty. 

Counsel for appellants contended that the 
appellants failed to apply dressing on the skin of 
the animals, but there was no evidence that the 
maggots had reached the stage when they could 
be squeezed out by hand or mechanical means. 
hence the alternative treatment could not be 
applied by appellants who had not, in conse- 
quence, been able to take advantage of the 
alternative. Therefore, no contravention of the 
Order had taken place. 

The Lord Chief Justice: What do you mean by 
alternative treatment? 

Counsel: The abstraction of ripened maggots 
by hand. But if the cattle are slaughtered before 
the maggots become ripe, the Order is obeyed 
because the maggots are destroyed. 

Mr. Williams said the case was of importance 
because if the magistrates were right a butcher 
who bought an animal and found it infested 
with the maggot of the fly would have at once to 
go to the expense of applying a dressing even 
though he might be slaughtering it within a 
short time. 

The Lord Chief Justice thought the finding of 
the magistrates gave the go-by to the Order as it 
stood and which said that either one thing or 
the other should be done. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys yo it was possible 
that the Order intended that the maggots should 
be got rid of as soon as possible. 

That suggestion was also advanced by Mr. 
John Morgan for the prosecutor. He contended 
that what was intended was that directly the 
animal was found to be infested treatment must 
be applied. An owner could not wait until the 
maggot ripened, but, if that stage had been 
reached, then he could squeeze the maggot out. 

The Lord Chief Justice: If. dressing is 
obligatory is it not rather misleading to put in 
Order the word “either”? The butcher here 
said, “I was going to squeeze out if and when 
the time comes, but it would not come because 
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the animals would be slaughtered and the whole 
of the maggots automatically destroyed.” You 
have to get over the word “ either.” 

Mr. Justice Singleton asked whether it was 
seriously suggested that if a butcher intended to 
slaughter the animal he was still bound to apply 
the dressing. 

Mr. Morgan replied that if the butcher found 
the animal visibly infested he must dress it to 
kill the maggots which had not ripened or 
squeeze out those that had. 

Delivering judgment, the Lord Chief Justice 
said the whole matter turned upon the true 
interpretation of the Order as it stood. It pro- 
vided certain things and had been set out in the 
special case. It was to be noticed that the 
measures to be taken seemed to be separated by 
the word “either” and the words seemed 
clearly to offer the person in whose possession 
or charge the animal was a choice of alternative. 

The appellants contended that they had been 
deprived of the advantage of the choice of the 
two alternatives, that the moment had not come 
for the squeezing out of the maggots which could 
only be given when the maggots had reached a 
certain stage. The answer of the prosecution 
was that the owner of the cattle had imposed on 
him a two-fold obligation, the necessity for a 
dressing within the time stated and, when the 
ripe maggots were found, they must be removed. 
It might be, as a matter of science, that those 
two kinds of steps ought to be faithfully carried 
out one after the other in proper cases, but, if 
that was the intention of the Order it seemed to 
be an odd way of putting it. 

His Lordship said he could not assent to the 
contention as to the intention of an Order which 
may have been hastily drafted but which had to 
be construed as it stood. However, the matter 
was not irreparable because a slight change in 
the drafting might put the Order into the condi- 
tion which it was suggested it should be. As the 
Order seemed to indicate the choice of alterna- 
tives the submissions of appellants prevailed and 
the appeal would be allowed, with costs. The 
decision of the magistrates would be reversed. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys remarked that there 
was no finding in the case whether the cattle 
came within the alternative at all. He thought 
the regulation was _ unfortunately worded 
although he could not doubt that the real inten- 
tion of the Order was that which had been 
indicated, namely, that the cattle owner had the 
two-fold obligation to dress the animal’s skin, 
and if necessary, remove the ripened maggots, 
but, as the regulation also called for the imposi- 
tion of penalties, it should be clear and definite 
and not ambiguous. 

Mr. Justice Singleton also concurred, and the 
decision of the magistrates was reversed. 

‘It may here be noted that, at a recent meet- 
ing, the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
discussed the above finding by Lord Hewart 
upholding an appeal against payment of fines 
for failure to dress cattle infested with warble 
fly maggot. The Society are at present urging 
the Ministry of Agriculture to tighten up exist- 
ing legislation by insisting that all cattle be 
dressed at the port of landing. It was decided 
to draw the Ministry’s attention to Lord Hewart’s 
judgment. It was also suggested that a regular 
return from farmers of the dressings carried out 
during each month or season, together with 
particulars of the number, type, and age of 
cattle treated, would do much to improve 
matters. | 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LonpoN GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 


May 2nd.—-Major G. Williamson, 0.8.g., retires 
on ret, pay. (May Ist.) 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


May 2nd.—Captain J. F. L. Croudace resigns 
his commission, (March 31st.) 
cos cod cd 


IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 

The Executive Council of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Bureaux have elected Mr. F. J. du Toit, 
representative of the Union of South Africa on 
the Council, as Chairman, in succession to Lieut.- 
Col. George P. Vanier, who had resigned on 
taking up an official appointment abroad. 

a Ea * % a 


WORLD’S FAIR VETERINARY EXHIBIT 

The veterinary exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair is expected to be of great usefulness 
in acquainting the public with the valuable 
public health services of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

Every effort is being made to obtain as wide 
publicity as possible for the exhibit. News 
“ stories ” were released prior to the opening of 
the fair informing future visitors fully about the 
exhibit, and special articles are to be circulated 
from time to time for publication to maintain 
public interest. 

* a a * % 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
MEDAL FOR RESEARCH 

The President, Lord Onslow, speaking at 
the annual general meeting of the Zoological 
Society held at Regent’s Park recently, 
said that, although the income of the Society 
had fallen considerably short of expectations, 
because of the political crisis in the autumn, 
the number of visitors was the twelfth best in 
the Society’s history. He outlined the system 
of A.R.P. that had been drawn up, and men- 
tioned that arrangements had been made for 
evacuating the wives and children of the staff 
to Whipsnade in case of emergency, as well as 
transferring there all valuable books and docu- 
ments. 

Among matters not mentioned in the report, 
Lord Onslow referred to the institution of a 
scientific medal to be awarded annually to men 
or women under 45 years of age for distinguished 
work in zoological research. The award of the 
medal was designed as an encouragement to 
younger zoologists. The first award had been 
made to Professor A. C. Hardy, of Hull. With 
the idea of making the Society the main centre 
for zoology in this country, new regulations had 
been adopted for the elecfion of practising 
zoologists as Professional Fellows on special 
terms, 

The plans for the new elephant house had 
been finally approved, the contract signed, and 
demolition of the old house would begin within 
a few days. Pa : 

Speaking of plans for exhibiting Koala bears, 
Lord Onslow said they needed several different 
species of eucalyptus, since it had been dis- 
covered in Australia that at certain seasons of 
the year the leaves of the staple species became 
poisonous to the animals. It was necessary, 
therefore, to arrange for plantations of the trees 
from which constant supplies of leaves could be 

icked and sent to London as food for the 


oalas. The staple species of eucalyptus could 
be grown in many parts of this country, but the 
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reserve species were less hardy and would thrive 
only in the Scillies, South Cornwall, and certain 
parts of South Devon. Some difficulty was being 
experienced in finding persons in these areas 
willing to grow eucalyptus for this purpose, bul 
he hoped that volunteers would be forthcoming 
who would make it possible for the Society to 
show to the British public specimens of one of 
the most attractive as well as interesting ot 
animals. 

Lord Onslow was re-elected President, Major 
Pam, Treasurer, and Dr. Huxley, Secretary. The 
five new members of council elected were 
Colonel S. Monckton-Copeman, M.p,, F.R.S., Mr. 
Francis Hemming, Lord Horder, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Macdonogh, and Mr, H. G. Maurice. 

Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, in moving a \ote 
of thanks to the council, congratulated them on 
the popularity of the Giant Pandas, which he 
could only characterise as “ Pandatheism.” 

* oe * ae * 


THE HABITS OF, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA EXHIBITED BY, 
DOMESTIC CATTLE 
In the communication which follows, Mr. A. 
BROWNLEE, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., furnishes informative 
results of observations on cattle regarding (1) 
their daily routine, (2) the rumination cycle, and 

(3) the initiation of the rumination reflex. 


(a) Daily Routine of Housed Cattle—A study 
of the habits of animals shows that they tend to 
follow a fairly regular daily routine during 
periods when conditions of life remain com- 
paratively constant. In cattle housed and fed 
regularly their usual procedure is to feed; to 
drink water towards the close, or soon after the 
completion, of a meal; to play and make their 
toilet; to rest in the case of calves or to ruminate 
and rest alternately in the case of older animals; 
to show a period of restlessness awaiting food, 
then again to feed and so on. Though this 
appears to be the general routine it is, often 
much disturbed by neighbouring cattle, atten- 
dants, flies, ete. 

(b) External Appearances shown during the 
Ruminalion Cycle—An excellent description of 
this phenomenon has been given by Colin (1871) 
and Fuller (1928) gives data of the routine of 
rumination in cattle during 24-hour periods. 

Housed cattle do not as a rule commence to 
ruminate until 20 minutes or longer after the 
completion of a regular meal but after a long 
feeding period at pasture they may commence 
very soon after the close of the grazing period 
(see also later in this communication). Cattle 
may ruminate while standing or while lying 
down. When rumination starts the head is 
brought into a posture more horizontal than 
that assumed during rest. After arrival of the 
regurgitated bolus in the mouth the fluid por- 
tion is quickly swallowed. The first stroke of 
the jaws is in the direction opposite to that in 
which the animal intends to make the remaining 
strokes for the mastication of the bolus. There 
is little tendency on the part of the animal to 
change the direction of the movement of the 
jaws (except for the first stroke for each bolus) 
during a rumination period, the changes in 
direction being made at the commencement of a 
period. As few as 21 chewing strokes and as 
many as 114 have been observed to be made per 
bolus, the average number for ten counts on 
each of nine different animals on_ stall-fed 
rations being found to be 59. The duration of 
the rumination period varied from four minutes 
to 51 minutes with an average of 28 minutes for 
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40 observations. (A cow at pasture and in addi- 
tion receiving stall feeding has been observed 
to ruminate for 66 minutes but this is excep- 
tional. Cows at pasture generally ruminate for 
periods similar to those given for stall-fed cattle.) 
It was observed that after the short rumination 
period of four minutes the ensuing inter- 
rumination period was only eight minutes in 
duration and in another case when the rumina- 
tion period was only of 13 minutes’ duration the 
following inter-rumination period lasted only 
14 minutes against an average inter-rumination 
period of 38 minutes (see below). 

At the end of a rumination period the animal 
licks its lips and then, if ruminating in the 
recumbent position, quite often turns its head 
towards its flank to rest. It does not retain this 
latter posture for more than a few minutes as a 
rule but brings its head back to the usual resting 
position with the head held in a rather more 
vertical position than during rumination. It 
seems probable that the bovine likes to lie with 
its muzzle at its flank but that in this position 
eructation of gas from the rumen and the 
swallowing of saliva from the ever-active parotid 
are both interfered with. If an adult bovine be 
observed during a non-feeding, non-ruminating 
period it will be noted to swallow saliva at the 
rate of about 1:4 swallows per minute (this was 
the average figure found for 123 swallowing 
movements observed in seven cows). Young 
calves in which presumably such functions are 
less active lie with the nose to the flank for 
much longer periods than do adult cattle. 

The inter-rumination period which follows a 
period of rumination, provided a feeding time 
does not intervene, was found to vary in dura- 
tion from eight minutes to 62 minutes (average 
38 minutes for 40 observations). Then the 
animal recommences to ruminate and the cycle 
of ruminating period followed by non-ruminatin 
period continues until the time of the next mea 
approaches. As many as eleven ruminating 
periods were observed to occur between an 
evening and a morning feeding time in a heifer 
which was being strictly rationed and fed twice 
daily only. 

Observations on four well-fed dairy cows while 
continuously housed during winter showed an 
average of 15 ruminating periods during a space 
of 24 hours. In a fifth similar animal the number 
was 21. This latter animal was often disturbed 
by its stall neighbours. 

(c) An Observation of Importance in a Study 
of the Initiation of the Rumination Reflex.— 
A herd of dairy cows being housed over-night 
and allowed out to pasture during the day time 
was grazing in a field of foggage about half- 
eaten down. On the day of observation, after 
being allowed out, most of the cows grazed 
steadily for at least three hours. Then a number 
of the cows went to a stream in an adjoining 
field to drink water. Almost immediately after 
drinking, in a number of cows the rumination 
reflex was set up and they were noticed to be 
ruminating while walking back to the field in 
which they had been grazing. After the three 
hours’ good grazing followed by a drink of water 
the conditions required for the initiation of the 
rumination reflex were fulfilled. However, 
though the rumen was presumably physiologic- 
ally full, greed predominated and most of these 
cows stifled the rumination’ reflex and 
recommenced grazing. The desire to get more 
food between regular feeding times (in the form 
of bedding or morsels of food in their neigh- 
bour’s feeding trough) was also the cause of the 
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curtailment of some of the ruminating periods 
mentioned earlier in this note. 
References. —Couix, G. (1871.) 
Physiologie Comparée des Animaux. 
Second Edition, Vol. I. 
FuLuer, J. M. (1928.) Technical Bull. 35. New 
Hamp. Agr. Exp. Stat. 


Traité de 
(Paris.) 


*” * x * * 
EXPOSURE OF OVERSTOCKED COWS IN 
MARKETS 


In a recent announcement the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries points out that during 
recent years it has issued several notices calling 
attention to the objectionable practice of send- 
ing to market cows which have been unmilked 
for longer than usual, are overstocked and conse- 
quently suffer unnecessary pain or discomfort. 
The Ministry continues: “ This practice, which 
at one time was more prevalent than it is now, 
appears to have been adopted by some stock- 
owners as a result of a mistaken notion that a 
distended udder indicated that the animal was a 
good milk producer. Such an opinion is now 
held only by the ignorant. The overstocking of 
cows is most undesirable as, while it) may 
involve severe suffering to the animals, it may 
also have a detrimental effect on their future 
milking capacities. Moreover, a wise buyer is 
not deceived by a distended udder: he knows 
that it is not necessary to exhibit an animal in 
an overstocked condition in order to reveal its 
milking qualities. 

“Tt cannot be too widely known that any 
person responsible for sending to market an 
overstocked cow, which is suffering unnecessary 
»ain or discomfort as a result of being unmilked 
a longer time than usual, renders himself 
liable to prosecution for cruelty under the pro- 
visions of the Protection of Animals Acts. 

“Whilst this practice is now less common in 
some districts than previously, there are still 
some areas where it is fairly widespread. The 
Ministry of Agriculture accordingly makes a 
further appeal to stockowners, market authori- 
ties, auctioneers and all other persons concerned 
with the marketing of animals, to use their 
influence to discourage the practice. There is no 
justification for its continuance and it is hoped 
that this further appeal will rapidly lead to its 
complete abandonment.” 











Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office-not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PEOPLE’S 
DISPENSARY FOR ar ANIMALS OF THE 
200R 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—May I be permitted to reply to Dr. 
McCunn’s very personal letter of the 29th ultimo. 

His second paragraph, whilst very muddled, 
contains material which is undoubtedly the most 
excellent argument against the encouragement of 
animal clinics controlled by unqualified people, 
which has yet appeared in the Record. 

Can he tell us what control the profession is 
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to gain over the activities of the People’s Dis- 
ensary for Sick Animals of the Poor by col- 
aborating on the terms set out in the proposals 
received from the President? Can he tell us how 
it is proposed that this collaboration shall lead 
to the elimination of “quackery”? Are we to 
understand that the individual unqualified 
practitioner shall be eliminated and unqualified 
practice by employees of this Society “ legal- 
ised”? 

Criticism should not induce enmity prenans 
it is fair and reasonable. I do not think that 
any criticisms I may have made on this subject 
have lost me a friend. 

I congratulate Dr. McCunn on his very frank 
admission that he agrees “in the main” with 
the sentiments expressed in the last five para- 
graphs of my letter. It is very, very gratifying 
and will, I feel sure, duly impress the Committee 
responsible for the negotiations with the fact 
that there may be something worth considering 
in this constructive criticism, 

I have re-read paragraphs two and three and 
can find nothing contradictory in them, but that 
is of no particular moment. The great thing is 
that Dr. McCunn finds himself in agreement with 
me, 

He objects, however, to criticism on _ the 
ground that the Committee responsible for the 
negotiations have all the inside information and 
that critics are dependent upon their “ imagina- 
tion.” If one accepts such a puerile argument 
is it not just as reprehensible to write, 
apparently authoritatively, in support of such a 
scheme without “inside information ”—simply 
“dependent upon imagination”—as it is to 
criticise? 

According to Professor McCunn’s letter of 
March 24th, he apparently found the activities 
of the P.D.S.A. a bit of a nightmare when he was 
in practice. May I remind him that practi- 
tioners exist who have not aliowed the progress 
of this Society, supported by very clever propa- 
ganda, to obscure their vision of what they 
consider to be the best interests of our pro- 
fession. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. N. Goutp, Jun. 


“ Rockholme,” 
10, Landguard Road, 
Southampton. 


May Ist, 1939. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In reply to Dr. McCunn’s letter in your 
issue of April 29th I am — you to publish 
the Oath of Hippocrates which he has instructed 
me to read. I am sorry to say that I fail utterly 
to see how any part of it can be made to apply 
to the veterinary profession or even to the 
medical profession of to-day. 

The Oath. 

“T will look upon him who shall have taught 
me this Art even as one of my parents. I wi 
share my substance with him and I will supply 
his necessities if he be in need. I will regard 
his offspring even as my own brethren, and I will 
teach them this Art, if they would learn it, 
without fee or covenant. I will impart this Art 
by preces, by lecture and by every mode of 
teaching, not oy ! to my own sons but to the 
sons of him who has taught me, and to disciples 


bound by covenant and oath according to the 
Law of Medicine. 
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“The regimen I adopt shall be for the benefil 
of my patients, according to my ability and 
judgment, and not for their hurt or for any 
wrong. I will give no deadly drug to any, 
though it be asked of me, nor will I counsel 
such, and especially | will not aid a woman to 
procure abortion. Whatsoever house I enter, 
there will I go for the benefit of the Sick, refrain- 
ing from all wrongdoing or corruption, and 
especially from any act of seduction, of male or 
female, of bond or free. Whatsoever things I see 
or hear concerning the life of men, in my 
attendance on the sick or even apart therefrom, 
which ought not to be noised abroad, I will keep 
silence thereon, counting such things as sacred 
secrets.” 

Apparently Dr. McCunn regards the Society 
as one of his professional parents but, I regret 
to say, appears to have been unwilling, in his 
days of practice, “to share his substance with 
his (lay) brethren.” 

I think if he applied the next part of the oath 
to himself instead of to me he would make a 
very poor living out of teaching this Art. 

The beginning of the second paragraph can 
be, of course, a matter of opinion. He thinks that 
the new move would benefit his patients and do 
them no wrong. Many doubt this and surely may 
be allowed to voice their views. 

With regard to the administration of deadly 
drugs—this obviously cannot apply to those who 
count it one of their privileges to give an easy 
death for the relief of suffering. 

The rest of the oath is a code of living which 
might apply to any normal person and [ think 
has no special significance. 

I am of the considered opinion that this Oath 
of Hippocrates, if it must be applied to present- 
day medical men or to veterinary practitioners 
had better be renamed “ the Oath of Hypocrisy.” 

He says that he did not specify the type of 
animals which would vote for joining forces with 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the 
Poor and seems to resent the natural assumption 
that cats and dogs were those concerned. As 
horse practice has — died out in many 
places and as far as I know the P.D.S.A. do not 
dabble in farm work, it would appear to be a 
very natural conclusion to draw. 

I am sorry to see that he regards large-animal 
practice as “ he-man’s” work. Anyone engaged 
upon it will soon explain to him that this is not 
the case, and might also go on to complain that 
the acquisition of the newly qualified assistant 
who has any knowledge of the handling of farm 
animals either in health or disease is almost an 
—— 

t seems a pity that the recent graduate should 
find it so necessary to increase what Dr. McCunn 
calls his “ virility” to such a marked extent. 
Perhaps if the Loveday Report were more 
seriously considered and preferably viewed with 
impartiality rather than taken as a_ personal 
affront to the R.C.V.S., this could be remedied. 
If this happily came about it would no longer be 
necessary for our recent graduates to learn some 
of the rudiments of their jobs at the expense of 
their employers. A 

I think that almost any practitioner who _ has 
the need to employ several assistants will bear 
me out in these concluding remarks. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. G. MORGAN. 


49, Chetwynd Drive, 
Southampton. 
May Ist, 1939. 
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SALARIES FOR WHOLE-TIME VETERINARY 
APPOINTMENTS UNDER ANIMAL WELFARE 
SOCIETIES 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—There are two mistakes in your report 
of the quarterly meeting of the Council of the 
N.V.M.A. held on April 4th. The first is that my 
name is omitted from the list of those present,* 
and secondly, I am credited with seconding the 
adoption of the report of the Appointments 
Committee, 

In the ordinary way it is a matter of no 
moment who seconds the reception and adop- 
tion of the report of a committee, but in this 
case a “2 serious matter of principle is 
involved. he report recommends to Council 
that, “The Association should adopt a com- 
mencing salary of £400 per annum as the 
minimum salary for whole-time veterinary 
appointments under animal welfare societies.” 
The N.V.M.A. is now a trade union because it 
dictates to its members what salaries they are to 
demand for their services, but I have yet to hear 
of a trade union that dictates to its members 
what amounts they are to give to charity either 
in cash or in kind. It means, in fact, that if an 
animal welfare society cannot afford to pay £400 
a year for a whole-time veterinary surgeon they 
must employ an unqualified man. 

No association has any right to dictate to its 
members what services they may give to animal 
charities and I shall use my utmost endeavours 
to have this paragraph in the report rescinded. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD SPICER. 
New Oxted, 
Surrey. 


*Our correspondent omitted to sign the 
attendance book from which the published list 
of those present is made up.—FEditor. 


* * a * * 


MOTOR CAR TAXATION 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
presented to this profession a “ bitter pill” in 
the form of a vicious motor taxation and I trust 
“the powers that be ” will be able to get some 
redress before 1939 is out. To those members 
who have high-power cars it means round about 
a pound a week for twelve months; then there 
is insurance, not to speak of petrol, tyres and 
running repairs. By all means tax luxury cars, 
but ours are necessities—our calling is an 
economic and constructive State asset and in 
consequence we should not be penalised in the 
carrying out of our work. It may be urged that 
the remedy is, “ go in for a smaller power car,” 
but compare the comfort of riding in a small car 
all day and a powerful one and what the feeling 
is to the body complex after a long and busy 
day. Moreover, if a man is tired out by a long 
day’s motoring in a small car he is not such a 
valuable asset to the State or to the community 
whom he serves as he would be if he was 
100 per cent. fit and fresh. 

Further, it is all very well to say, “Go in for a 
smaller car,” but who is going to buy one’s old 
high-powered car in 1940? That car, instead of 
dropping, say, £100 a year would drop a figure 
more like £200 or £300 under this new regime. 
What, then, is the remedy for this vicious state 
of affairs? Sir John Simon must have pressure 
brought to bear upon him with the view to 
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iving we professional men a substantial rebate. 
his gesture would not be creating a precedent, 
for many years ago we had a rebate of 3d. per 
gallon on petrol, and heaven only knows taxation 
in those days was only in an infantile, milk- 
and-water stage compared with the vitriolic 
phase it has reached in these latter days, 
Yours faithfully, 
Wm. Scott. 
Fryern Hall, 
Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election Addresses 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Having been nominated for election to the 
Council of the R.C.V.S., my support, if elected, 
would be given to the acceptance of the pro- 
visions of the Loveday Report, which I believe 
would revolutionise veterinary education in the 
future, and would be of great advantage to our 
profession, Y 

In regard to the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals of the Poor, or any other charitable 
society undertaking the treatment of sick 
animals, I would support collaboration subject 
to satisfactory safeguards—these safeguards to 
include the cessation of training of lay staff by 
any society with whom we collaborated, and of 
indiscriminate free treatment of sick animals 
belonging to people capable of paying a veterin- 
ary surgeon’s fee. 

{ would also require the profession to have a 
voice in the administration of any society with 
whom we collaborated. 

I would support any steps which may be taken 
by the profession to promote a Bill for the con- 
trol or abolition of unqualified practice, whether 
organised or individual. 

In any subject which might arise I should not 
overlook the true interests of the general 
practitioner. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. N. Goutp (JUN.), M.R.C.V.S. 

10, Landguard Road, 

Southampton. 

May 6th, 1939. 


To THE FELLows AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SUCRGEONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Through your generosity in the past I have 
had the honour of being a member of the Council 
of the College for the past twelve years. With 
the exception of nine months during illness I 
think my record of attendances at Council and 
Committee meetings will show that I have faith- 
fully attended to the work of the Council. 

It has always been my aim to further the 
status of the profession, to safeguard its interests 
and to do what I thought best in the interests of 
the majority. , 3 

I am in full agreement with the action already 
taken by the Council on the Loveday Committee 
Report (see Annual Report, R.C.V.S., 1938-39). 
To agree to the Loveday Report, as it stands, 
would not, in my opinion, be in the best interests 
of our profession, 
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I am fully aware of the very great difficulty in 
arriving at a _ satisfactory working agreement 
with animal clinics such as the People’s Dis- 
pensary for Sick Animals of the Poor, but I am 
convinced that not only the Council of the 
K.C.V.S., but every individual member of the 
profession should leave no stone unturned in 
trying to come to some satisfactory agreement 
acceptable to both sides. 

For the benefit of those members who do not 
know me personally, | may say that I am a 
general practitioner in a practice established by 
my father in 1883; at present my son is asso- 
ciated with me. On two separate occasions | 
have been President of the Lancashire Division 
of the N.V.M.A. and for many years a member of 
the Council of the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. Through 
these offices I claim to have a fair knowledge of 
the requirements and interests of the profession. 

If, ladies and gentlemen, you honour me by 
again electing me a member of Council for a 
further period, I will do my utmost to warrant 
your confidence. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Horroyp. 

Blackburn. 

May bth, 1939. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


At the end of this, my eighth, year as a 
Councillor of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, my turn to resign has automatically 
arrived, Through the kind offices of two of my 
colleagues, | have been nominated for re- 
election. 

Incidentally, I find too, that I have just com- 
pleted 14 years as a member of the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, 13 
years as a member of its Editorial Committee, 
and ten years on its Finance Committee. Thus, 
with so many years of service behind me, 
devoted to the interests of my profession, | can 
justifiably claim to have acquired an _ intimate 
knowledge of veterinary politics, and of the 
requirements and aspirations of members in the 
several widely divergent spheres of veterinary 
activity. 

It has been my ambition in the past, as it will 
be in the future, to do all in my power, to pre- 
serve the honour, dignity and status of my 
orofession; and in the Loveday recommendations 

see great possibilities for elevating all three. 
But, whilst gladly acce >» the majority of the 
provisions of the Loveday Report, I shall strive 
to maintain the integrity of the Council, R.C.V.S. 
(which is assailed), all members of which should 
be elected by the free vote of the veterinary 
electorate. 

The veterinary profession must be governed 
by the veterinary profession, and the rights and 
privileges conferred by Royal Charter, and 
enjoyed by us for nearly a hundred years must 
be carefully preserved. 

Owing to the limitation imposed upon the 
length of election addresses, I am precluded from 
going further into detail than to state that with 
one or two other minor reservations, I accepl 
the report gladly, and hope for its early 
implementation. 

olleagues may rest assured, however, that so 
far as I am concerned, any decision taken will 
be that which is considered to be of the greatest 
advantage to the profession as a whole, 
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I feel convinced that the policy of rapproche- 
ment between the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals of the Poor is the best—in fact the only 
—one which our profession could have adopted. 
With goodwill on all sides, and in the fullness of 
time, there seems no doubt that such collabora- 
tion will become universal, especially after the 
joint committee (composed of members of 
Council, R.C.V.S., and of N.V.M.A.)-has by 
negotiation evolved ethical and practical details 
of service acceptable to general practitioners. 

As many readers may already know, I have 
for some time been carrying on a campaign 
against unqualified practice which (in conjunc- 
tion with other forces and events) bids fair to 
come to fruition in the not very far future. If | 
am returned to Council this year, I shall do my 
utmost to promote the interests of all, but not 
those of any one section at the expense of 
another. 

Yours faithfully, 


HAMILTON KIRK. 
658, Finchley Road, 
N.W.11. 


To THE EprrorRtAL COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
36, GORDON S@QuARE, W.C.1 


Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to avail myself of 
your invitation to express my views tp the pro- 
fession as there are at the moment so many 
important matters. that are occupying the atten- 
tion of the Council of the R.C.V.S.. As most of 
the real work of the Council occurs in committee, 
members of the Royal College have very little 
opportunity of ascertaining the individual views 
of members of Council. 

The report of the Loveday Committee’ on 
Veterinary Education has been most carefully 
considered by the Council and although some of 
its proposals were not acceptable to many 
members of Council it is hoped that these may 
be modified to meet any objections and a 
thoroughly sound scheme be evolved for the 
good of the profession. 

After reading the report of the Committee, the 
uninitiated might think that the education of 
the veterinary surgeon had been very badly 
neglected. This is true only in regard to 
finances, which have~been deplorable. In other 
respects the standard of education compares 
most favourably with the medical and other 
learned professions, the advance in recent years 
having been enormous and many of the recom- 
mendations are already in the process of being 
evolved. Owing, however, to our system of 
specialised schools and having our own examin- 
ing body, there must necessarily be a_ certain 
amount of isolation and it is this isolation that 
the Committee has set out to modify. 

Although the Committee has, rather reluctantly 
I think, given its support to the one portal 
entrance, with more University control and 
increasing demands on the Treasury for financial 
support there will undoubtedly be a gradual 
tendency for wider representation and a 
modification of this system, but if our graduates 
are to enjoy the same social and _ scientific 
advantages as other professions there must be a 
closer connection with the Universities. I see 
no reason why this cannot be brought about 
without sacrificing our one portal system = or 
lowering our standard of examinations. I am 
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in favour of hearing the views of the schools 


which are so directly interested, also other 


bodies, e.g., the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, and with good will on all sides I feel 
that the report can be moulded and modified so 
thata sound workable scheme can be presented to 
the Minister of Agriculture with a good chance of 
its adoption. The report makes it quite clear 
that further large sums must be obtained from 
the Treasury if veterinary education is to be 
put in its rightful position, and for this reason 
alone we owe the Committee our gratitude. 

Our relations with the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals of the Poor have also come 
under review and the Royal College has, rightly 
or wrongly, decided to facilitate the co-operation 
of that body with the veterinary profession. It 
depends now on the officials and lay staff of the 
P.D.S.A. whether our members are able tq work 
with them in the alleviation of animal suffering 
which I believe is the aim of all. I have no 
doubt at first there will be difficulties, but if 
the P.D.S.A. will confine their attentions to the 
sick animals of poor persons only the veterinary 
profession will be willing to help them in every 
way possible. It will be necessary for them to 
alter their methods considerably, but I hope they 
will see that it is the only way in which a rap- 
prochement can be successful. 

During the twenty years I have served on the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. and nearly 30 years on 
Committees of the “ National,” I have not spared 
my time or energies, and [ hope that I have 
merited the support of all members of the profes- 
sion, especially that of the practitioners whose 
interests have always been in my thoughts. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. P. MALE. 

50, Friar Street, 

Reading. 

May 6th, 1939. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Four years ago you honoured me by electing 
me as one of your representatives on the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and once again I am appealing for your vote. 

During this interval I have retired from active 
practice and am now in a position to give all 
the time that is required to the work of the 
Council and its different Committees; as I put up 
my plate and started from the bottom I feel safe 
in Saying that I have experienced every trial and 
tribulation that the general practitioner is heir 
to and can sympathise with him in all his 
troubles. 

At the present time there are several grave 
matters before the Council, and the decisions 
arrived at will affect the future of the profession 
for many years to come. Chief amongst these 
are the Loveday Report on Veterinary Education 
and the rapprochement between the R.C.V.S. and 
se People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the 
oor. 

The Loveday Report on Veterinary Education 
bristtes with innovations which require serious 
consideration, but three items stand out: the 
proposal to alter the constitution of the Council 
of the R.C.V.S., the approval of the “ one portal 
system” and the enquiry into “ unqualified 
practice.” The first should be opposed by every 
means in our power, but on the last two the 
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whole profession is agreed. Most of the other 
matters can only be dealt with by those bodies 
directly concerned. 

The rapprochement between the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons and the People’s Dispen- 
sary for Sick Animals of the Poor has received 
grave and anxious thought from the Council and 
it was only after very careful consideration that 
the preliminary agreement was decided on. 
Owing to the fact that the preliminary negotia- 
tions were absolutely confidential, the Presi- 
dent’s letter came as a shock to the profession 
and that shock was the greater because so many 
members read more into the letler than was 
there. 

The main fact in the report is that members 
of the profession may receive cases sent to them 
by the P.D.S.A. without contravening the ethics 
of the profession. 

The two points that gave rise to the greatest 
controversy are the abuse of the P.D.S.A. by 
rich people and the question of diagnosis. The 
P.D.S.A. have promised to stop the abuse of the 
charity as far as they can by collaboration be- 
tween the technical officers and the veterinary 
surgeon, and possibly by cards and_ private 
signs. The second point does not really arise. 
Up to the present the technical officer has had 
to treat every case that came to him and he was 
well aware that he did not understand a large 
number of them. In future, any case that he 
realises is beyond him will be sent to a veter- 
inary surgeon without comment, and the veter- 
inary surgeon will make his own diagnosis and 
apply treatment. 

It is hoped that by trial and error a scheme 
can gradually be evolved over a course of years 
that will be to the satisfaction of the animal, the 
P.D.S.A. and the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD SPICER, F.R.C.V.S. 
Crabwood, 
Oxted, Surrey. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—It has been impressed upon me that it is 
my duty, as a candidate for election to the 
R.C.V.S. Council, to indicate to the electorate 
my views upon current matters of importance 
and interest to the profession. Whilst this is 
no doubt true, I must cenfess that self-advertise- 
ment and “ touting” for votes are repugnant to 
me. 

There are four main reasons for offering my- 
self for election: — 

1. Cumulative pressure by fellows and mem- 
bers in all branches of the profession. 

2. Growing concern at the regrettable and 
unnecessary atmosphere of unfriendliness and 
suspicion between the Councils of the R.C.V.S. 
and the N.V.M.A. and desire to use my influence 
during my year of office as President of the 
N.V.M.A. to dispel this atmosphere and create 
harmony between the two bodies. 

3. My desire to see implemented the impor- 
tant recommendations of the Loveday Report, in 
particular those concerned with: 

(a) Closer relationship with the Universi- 
ties which I consider not only desirable in 
the interests of both educational bodies, but 
essential to the future progress of our pro- 
fession and the sole protection against 
“ State ” domination. 

(b) The establishment of field stations in 
connection with all the veterinary colleges, 
and the provision of better facilities for the 
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training of students in the subjects of pre- 
ventive medicine and animal husbandry. As 
an employer of many assistants over a period 
of years and until recently an examiner in 
Animal Management, I know well how dis- 
graceful is the lack of facilities for the 
instruction of students in the subject of 
Animal Husbandry at all the colleges—in 
some it is grossly inadequate. The whole 
profession has suffered cither directly or 
indirectly by this defect. 

(c) Compulsory pupilage both on the farm 
and in general practice is, in my view, 
essential. 

| have no doubt that if the recommendations 
of the Loveday Report are put into operation the 
graduate of to-morrow will be a better veterin- 
arian and I intend to strive my utmost towards 
this end. 

4. The rapprochement between the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor and the 
veterinary profession has given rise to much 
controversy. I have always had a special reason 
for wishing to see an amicable relationship 
existing between the profession and this society, 
indeed I consider this to be essential, but I 
think the present arrangement between the 
R.C.V.S. and the P.D.S.A. is likely to have 
repercussions not difficult to visualise, which 
will be very much to the disadvantage of the 
profession, The present policy of “drift” and 
then a review after a period of “ trial and error ”’ 
is unbusinesslike and unprofessional. 

It is my opinion that before any work is 
undertaken agreement should be reached on 
certain basic principles, e.g., the question of 
“ diagnosis,” the future supply and training of 
“technical officers,” the definition of a “ poor 
person,” etc. The question of remuneration 
should be a private arrangement between the 
individual practitioner and the P.D.S.A. 

If elected to the Council, R.C.V.S., | can only 
promise to work as whole-heartedly in the 
interests of my profession as I have done on the 
Council, N.V.M.A. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. STEELE-BopGeEr. 


28, Lichfield Street, 
Tamworth. 


May 8th, 1939. 


To THE EpIrorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The elections to the R.C.V.S. ‘Council 
assume particular importance this year in view 
of the necessity to seize the opportunities opened 
up for the profession by the recommendations of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Veterinary 
Education. | have assented to my nomination 
in the belief that my membership of the Com- 
mittee, especially, has fitted me to assist in the 
deliberations of the Governing Body. 

Some members consider that certain of the 
recommendations, if implemented, would act 
adversely upon the profession. I think this view 
mistaken and believe the R.C.V.S. and_ the 
schools should welcome them in the interest of 
the profession’s future development and should 
co-operate with other bodies interested in 
veterinary education. ; 

I am convinced that the profession will gain 
much, and lose nothing, by more intimate con- 
tact with the Universities along the lines recom- 
mended by the Committee. I would press for 
early agreement on principles among the pro- 
fessional bodies—the R.C.V.S., the N.V.M.A., and 
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the schools. This should not be difficult for, 
even now, it seems that some of the difficulties 
are disappearing. Having secured unity within 
the protession, we should press for a conference 
with other bodies interested in veterinary 
education in the belief that early agreement may 
be reached and the opportunity to benefit the 
profession taken advantage of to the full. Pend- 
ing the holding of such a conference, action 
which might possibly prejudice success should 
be avoided; I would therefore support the post- 
ponement of the introduction into the schools of 
the recently adopted new curriculum for the 
first three years of study. 

I approve the principle of collaboration 
between animal welfare societies and the pro- 
fession but I am convinced that this can only be 
effective if the same standard of ethical 
behaviour applies to this collaboration as it does 
to other fields of professional work. It seems to 
me that great care and considerable caution 
will be necessary during the development of 
collaboration with the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals of the Poor if our present pro- 
fessional standards are to be adequately main- 
tained. I support every effort made on behalf 
of the profession to establish conditions satis- 
factory to effective collaboration between these 
two bodies. 

In the past I have taken every opportunity to 
serve the profession and aid its progress. If 
elected to the Council of the R.C.V.S., | hope to 
continue this service in a wider field and to pay 
particular attention to educational matters. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. Woo.pRIbDGE. 

Bentley Hyde, 

Priory Drive, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 

May ith, 1939. 


To THE FELLOWs AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

For a number of years you have paid me the 
honour of electing me as one of your repre- 
sentatives on the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

During that time I have endeavoured to serve 
you to the best of my abilities. In my humble 
opinion it is not advisable that I should make 
any promises which I might not be able to fulfil 
as I find one can only form a correct judgment 
on the facts of information placed before the 
various committees and it is in committee where 
the real work of the Council is performed. 

Should you again honour me with your votes | 
will continue to serve you loyally in the interests 
of the whole profession. 

Yours to serve, 
T. D. Youna. 

39, Charterhouse Chambers, 

Charterhouse Square, 
Smithfield Markets, E.C.1. 
May 8th, 1939. 
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